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The  1953  output  of  cigarettes  at  423 
billion  was  3  percent  below  the  record 
435|  billion  in  1952,  The  number  of 
cigarettes  consumed  in  the  United  States 
(tax -paid  removals)  declined  2  percent 
but'total  pounds  of  tobacco  changed 
even  less  because  of  the  increase  in 
the  proportion  of  "king  size"  cigarettes. 
Except  for  the  dip  in  domestic  consump- 
tion from  1943  to  1944  the  decline  was  the 


first  since  the  early  1930's,  The  number 
of  cigarettes  consumed  in  1954  is  ex- 
pected to  be  nearly  as  large  as  last  year 
and  the  proportion  of  "king  size"  seems 
likely  to  increase  further. 

Tax-free  removals  of  cigarettes 
dropped  10  percent  between  1952  and 
1953.  Shipments  for  overseas  forces 
dropped  fairly  sharply  but  commercial 
exports  were  only  slightly  lower. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


STATISTICAL  SDMMARr 


Item 


Unit  or 
base 
period 


1952 


Sept, 


Oct. 


NOV. 


Dec. 


1953 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Not. 


Deco 


(Last  data 
tavailabls 
:  as  per- 
~>  centage 
sof  a  year 
1  earlier 


Average  prices  at  auctions 
Flue-cured 
Burley 
Maryland 
Fire-cured 

Dark  air-cured  (35-36) 
Virginia  sun-cured  (37) 

Parity  prices 
Flue -cured 
Burley 
Maryland 
Fire-cured 

Dark  air-cured  (35-36) 
Virginia  sun-cured  (37) 

Parity  index  1/ 

Tax-paid  withdrawals 
Cigarettes,  small 
Cigars,  large 
Chewing  and  smoking 
Snuff 

Accumulated  from  Jan.  1 
Cigarettes,  smflll 
Cigars,  large 
Chewing  and  smoking 
Snuff 

Tax-free  removals 
Cigarettes,  small 
Cigars,  large 
Chewing  and  smoking 
Accumulated  from  Jan.  1 
Cigarettes,  small 
Cigars,  large 
Chewing  and  smoking 

personal  income  2/ 

Index  of  industrial  produc- 
tion, 1953  rev.  F.R.B.  3/ 

Employment 
Labor  force  employed 

Exports  (fam-sales  wt.) 
Flue -cured 
Burley 
Maryland 
Fire -cured 
Dark  air-cured 
Cigar 

Accumulated  from  begin- 
ning of  aarkBtlag  yr.  It/ 

Flue-cured 

Burley 

Maryland 

Fire -cured 

Dark  air-cured 

Cigar  filler  and  binder 

Cigar  wrapper 

0.  S.  imports,  all  commodities 
Accumulated  from  Jan.  1 

Sterling  area  gold  and 
dollar  reserves  5/ 

Stocks  of  domestic  types 
(farm-sales  weight) 
Flue-cured 
Burley 
Maryland 
Fire-cured 
Dark  air-cured 
Cigar,  filler 
Cigar,  binder 
Cigar,  wrapper 


Cents  per  lb. 
Cents  per  lb> 
I  Cents  per  lb» 
lOsnte  per  lb. 
Cents  per  lb. 
iCents  per  lb. 


Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cants 
Cents 


per  lb. 
per  lb. 
per  lb> 
per  lb. 
per  lb. 
per  lb. 


1910-m-lOO 


BUUon 
HUlion 
MU.  lb. 
HU.  lb. 

Billion 
Million 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 


Billion 
Million 
Mil.  lb. 

BUlion 
HUlion 
Mil.  lb. 


Bil.  dol. 


19l»7-i»9-100 

Million 
percent 


Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 


Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb, 
KU.  lb. 
Mil.  lb, 
MU.  lb. 


MU.  dol, 
MU.  dol. 

MU.  dol. 


MU.  lb, 
MU,  lb, 
MU,  lb, 
MU.  lb, 
KU.  lb. 
KU,  lb, 
MU,  lb. 
MU.  lb. 


50.6 
C  -  1 

c 

c  -  1 
c  -  1 
c  -  1 


55.1. 
51.2 
58.5 
3li.h 
30.1 
37.2 

286 


35 
527 

16 
3.1 

297 
1»,U20 
131 
29 


It 
12 

.5 

30 
72 
It.li 


51.3  Ji7.2 

o  -  s  -  e  -  d 
l-o-8-e-d 

o  -  8  -  e  -  d 

o  -  s  -  e  -  d 

o  -  8  -  e  -  d 


55.0 
53.9 
58.1 
3lt.l 
29.9 
36.9 

281t 


37 
625 

16 
3.8 

335 
5,Olt6 
152 
33 


U 
17 
.5 

35 
69 
U.9 


51.8 
53.7 
57.9 
3lt,0 
29.8 
36.8 

262 


30 
li98 

13 
2.8 

365 
5,5Ut 
165 
36 


3 
6 
.6 

38 
95 
5,5 


li2,2 
5l.lt 

35.2 
31.9 

30.9 


51t.8 
53.7 
57.9 
3li.0 
29.6 
36.8 

261 


30 
li39 

12 
3.2 

395 
5,983 
176 
39 


3 
6 
.5 

la 

101 
6.0 


57.8 


53.lt 


ia.5 


C-l-o-s-e-d  56.0 
C-l-o-8-e-d 

C-l-o-s-e-d  32, U 

C-l-o-s-e-d 
C-l-o-s-e-d 


52.6 
51.2 
55.lt 
3lt.l 
29.9 
35.2 

277 


3lt 
558 

15 
3.2 

292 
It,  510 
128 
29 


U 
8 
,6 

27 
65 
3,1 


52.lt 
51.1 
55.2 
33.9 
29.8 
35.1 

276 


35 
589 

15 
3.7 

328 
5,099 
llt3 
33 


3 
6 
.3 

30 
71 
3.1t 


52.6 
51.2 
55.li 
3lt.l 
29.9 
35.2 

277 


30 
533 

13 
2.9 

356 
5,632 
156 
36 


It 
7 
.3 

33 
78 
3.7 


276 


129 

62.3 
97.7 


277 


130 

61.9 
98.0 


277 


133 

62.2 
97.6 


281 


133 

61.5 
97.8 


286 


133 

62.3 
96.0 


287 


132 

62.2 
98.2 


286 


129 

61.9 
97.7 


lt7.7 
lt.3 
1.0 
2.2 
.3 
.9 


102,5 
31.5 
6,6 
28.1 
8,2 
3.9 


lt0,6 
1.9 
,3 
3.0 
.5 
,7 


llt3,l 
1,9 
.3 
3.0 
.5 
.3 


la  .6 

2.9 
.2 

3.6 
.2 
.7 


181t.7 
lt,8 
,6 
6.5 
.7 
.6 
1.6 


31.9 
2,8 

,6 
3,9 

.7 
1.1 


216.6 
7.6 
1.2 
10,5 
l,U 
1.3 
2.1 


61.8 
1.3 
,9 
2,lt 
.6 
.5 


121.9 
28.9 
7.8 
29.7 
6,1 
lt.5 

1.0 


56,0 
2,0 
,7 
2.5 
.8 
.6 


177.9 
2.0 
.7 
2.5 
.8 
.3 
1-? 


53.2 
1.3 
.9 
2.3 
.2 
.7 


231.0 

3.3 
1.6 
lt.9 
1.0 

.5 

1-7 


33.2 
53.5 

3k.8 

27.0 

32.0 


52.8 
51.lt 
55.6 
3U.2 
30.0 
35.3 

278 


29 
lt37 

11 
3.3 

366 
6,069 
167 
39 


It 
12 
.U 

37 
90 
U.l 


285 


127 

60.8 
97.0 


67.3 
lt.2 
.3 
3,3 
,8 
.7 


298.3 
7.U 
1.9 
8.2 
1.8 
.9 
2.1 


681 
7,962 


966 
8,929 


1,665  1,767 


796 
9,725 

1.895 


1,023 

10,7lt8 

1,8U6 


928 
8,221 


622 
9,0lt3 


636 
9,661 


896 
10,777 


2,051t 
l,06l 
73 
llt7 
73 
203 
135 
2U 


Jan.l,  1953 
2,ltit2 

i,2ia 

65 
136 

76 
183 
130 

28 


2,2ltO 
1,163 
73 
llt6 
78 
19lt 
12U 
22 


Jan.l,  1951 

2,iai 

1,308 
65 
135 
73 
167 
126 
26 


79 
lOlj 

"m 

85 
lOlt 


96 
96 
96 
101 
101 
96 

99 


97 
100 

92 
103 

98 
101 

95 
100 


133 
200 
80 

90 
89 
68 


101 


95 

99 
99 


211 
150 
50 
85 
Hit 
61t 


138 
97 

158 
78 

129 
69 

100 


88 
100 


2,520        2,561        2,518  136 


99 
105 

100 
99 
96 
91 
97 
93 


1/  Prices  paid.  Interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates.    2/  Annual  rate,  seasonally  adjusted.    3/  Adjusted  for  seasonal  variation. 
C/  July  1  for  flue-cured  and  cigar  wrapper  and  October  I  for  other  typos.    5/  Held  in  London."  6/  Dealers'  and  manufacturers'  hold- 
Tngs  in  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  on  first  day  of  quarter.  ~  ~ 
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SUMI^IARY 


Demand  for  most  kinds  of  tobacco  is  ex^jected  to  be  firm  during  the 
year  ahead ,    D ;nestic  consumption  of  cigarette  tobacco  is  likely  to  be 
about  as  large  as  last  year.    The  number  of  cigarettes  consumed  may  be  a 
little  lower  but  vith  a  continued  trend  to  "king  size,"  the  leaf  require- 
ments may  be  nearly  the  same.    Cigar  and  snuff  consiunption  is  expected  to 
be  about  the  same  as  in  1953.    Use  of  chewing  tobacco  seems  likely  to  con- 
tinue its  gradual  drift  dovniward  while  use  of  smoking  tobacco,  after 
dropping  moderately  in  1953^  niay  level  off  in  195^^.    E:cports  of  unmanu- 
factured tobacco  in  calendar  195^  are  expected  to  be  a  little  less  than 
in  1953  ^u't  favorable  compared  with  most  postwar  years. 

Cigarette  manufacture  at  423  billion  in  1953  ^^as  the  second  highest 
on  record.    Although  3  percent  fewer  cigarettes  were  produced  than  a  year 
earlier,  the  qu.antity  of  tobacco  used  was  only  slightly  lovrer  because  of 
the  increasv^d  proportion  of  "king  size"  cigarettes.    The  nuirber  consumed 
in  the  United  States  in  1953  "^'as  2  percent  less  than  in  19S"2  but  tax-free 
removali;  (mostly  for  use  of  overseas  forces  and  e-cports)  declined  10  per- 
cent.   Economic  factors  that  miy  have  tended  to  lower  tne  nur.ber  of  ciga- 
rettes consumed  in  the  United  S^at&s  from  1952  to  1953  are:    "the  leveling 
off  of  total  personal  income  ir.  the  last  half  of  1953  and  the  decline  in 
income  in  farm,  areas,  immoderately  higher  retail  prices  than  a  year  earlier, 
and  the  possibility  thi.c  fe-./er  cigarettes  were  smokcc.  by  those  who  shifted 
to  "king  size."    Another  influence  that  may  have  cpeia'^ed  is  the  decline 
in  the  number  of  young  adults  since  1952  and  the  increase  in  the  older 
age  groups. 

The  1953  output  of  cigars  was  about  6,130  million- -2  percent  above 
1952  and  the  most  in  23  years.    Output  of  smoking  tobacco  (mainly  for 
pipes  and  roll-your-own  cigarettes)  was  86  million  pounds--ll  percent 
below  1952  and  the  smallest  during  this  century.    Indications  are  that  use 
of  "roll-yo\;ir-own"  cigarettes  continued  to  decline.    The  gradual  doimward 


trend  of  chewing,  tobaqcq)- OiO^t^nuQd  and  3-953  output  at  83  million  pounds 
was  2  percent  lower  than"  in  ,l952.    Output  of  "snuff  in  1953  was  38.6 
million  pounds,  nearly  as  much  as  in  1952. 

Total  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  1953  were  5I6  million 

 pounds"  (export  weight)  valued  at  nearly  339  million  dollars.    The  3'^^  P.er- 

.     cent  rise  from  the  relatively  .low,  I952  figure  of  396  million  pounds  was 

.     ..partly  because  British  importers  deferred  shipments  of  substantial  quantities 

'  .  of  f  lue.-cured  tobacco  from  late- 1952- to"  the  spring  of  19^3    ^  Flue- cure'd 

.  ...accounted  for  about  85  .percent  of  tot.al  export's'  of- unfflanufac'tu red  tobacco. 

!   ;        '*"  Export"  prospects  for '  I95U' appear  fa'irl'y  favorsCb'l'e".  '  In  many  important 

*  .  Importing  c"ou'ntries economic  conditions  impVoved  during  1'953.  "Sterling 

\  ^.  .area  *gbrd-,,arid  dollar  reserves  at  the  end  of  tranuary  were  29  percent  larger 
'     .tlian'  a  year  earlier.  ,  Tobacco  consumption  In  'many  areas  continues  upward 

■  'with'  Bri|t'a^in  showing  an  increase  of  about  2  l/2  percent  from  1952  to  1953. 
I  „  Sto,cks  of  Uni'ted  States  tobacco  in  some  countries  are  low  relative  to 

I  '■  requirement's'.'  '  Procurement  authorizations  for  tobacco  under  the  Mutual" 

■  Security  Act  of  1953  have  been  approved  for  the  United  Kingdom,"  West 
Germany,- and  Finland,  thus  far.    The  Act  authorizes  using  limited  fund's 
for  sale  and  exports  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  and  the  accept- 
ance of  payment  in  local  currency  under  certain  conditions. 

"'""  ":;'-'  "'The  1953-5*+  total  supply  of  flue-cured  tobacco  at  3,109  million 
T^ourids  is  slightly  larger  than  in  1952-53.    The  decrease  in  the  1953  crop 
Vas  a  lit1:le  more  than  offset  by  an  increase  in  carryover."    Most  individual 
;  ■■f^rm'^allotments  for  flue-cured  in  I95U  are  the  sam6  as  last  year  and  if 

yields  arb  average,  the  crop  may  approximate  1,35^^  million  pounds .    A  crop 
■-of  - this- size  plus  the  probable  carryover  would  provide  a  total  supply  of 
flue -curfed- for  195^-55  about  3  percent' above  this  year's  level.    The  1953 
seasori  avei^nge  pric6  for  flue-cured  was  52", 7  cents  although  in- the  Old 
•■atnd  Middle  Belts,  it  was  lower  principally  because  of  the  effect's  of 
drought  on  quality,  ',  ' 

'    '  ■  The  level  of  price  support  for  the  195^  crops  of  flue-cured  and 
i->'''Burle-y  is  90  percent  of  parity. 

)'■  -:■'.. i    •  The  I953-5U  total  supply  of  Burley,  at  1,735  million  pounds,  is 
■'••"^lightly  larger  than  in  1952-53.    The  increase  in  carryover  offset  the 
-  d-ecrease  In  I953  production.    The  195^1  acreage  allotments  for  most  farms 
■"are  about  3  percent  lower  than  last  year  and  if  yields  are  average,  pro- 

•  •  ductlon  may -apprczimate  "^30  million  pounds.    This  plus  the  probable 

•  carryover  would  provide  a  total  supply  for  19^k-y)  near  the  1953-5^1  level. 
-Tile  season  average  price  for  the -1953  crop  is  preliminarily  estimated  at 

■  -  -52  1/2'  cents- -about  k  p&rceiit- above  the  1952  average  . 

"  Su¥)plies  of  'Maryland  tobacco  are'  indicated  .  to  be  about-  2  percent 
below  a  year  earlier.    Domestic  use  was  a  record  in  1952- 53  , and  exports 
were  above  a  year  earlier.    Acreage  allotments  are  not  in  effect  on  the 
T95U'.cropv  .'If  •.the--  l"95<  brop"-is  near  ■  thBL'..average4'of ••■recent ^-years ,  the 
ttftfel,  supply  ' of  Maryland  tobacco:  at  the  beginning  of  1955  probably  wil'l  be 
ab.out: equal  to  that",  for' the  current  year.-  Auctions  for  the  1953  crop  are 
■-•expected  to  b-egin-^ around  mid-May..    The  Government. ..price  support  for  the 
''■•1953^-;  c3-bpi:  .ls_  50. cents  per  pound  ^but  no.  support  will  be  available  for  the 
195^  crop . 
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The  1953-5ii  total  supply  of  fire-cured  at  I98  million  pounds  and 
of  dark  air- cured  at  105  million  pounds  are  each  a  little  lower  than  in 
1952-53«    For  both  kinds,  drought  reduced  production  and  seriously  lowered 
the  quality  in  19^3*    The  substantial  cai'rA'Overs  kept  total  supplies  from 
beinf  reduced  much.    Auction  sales  are  virtually  completed  and  prices  for 
Kentucky-Tennessee  fire- cured  and  dark  air-cured  averaged  sharply  loxirer 
than  for  the  1952  crops  o    In  Virginia,  the  prices  of  the  sm.all  fire-cured 
and  sun-cured  crops  averaged  alaost  the  sari.e  as  a  year  earlier.    The  195ii 
acreage  alloti-ients  announced  last  fall  are  below  those  of  last  year  except 
of  I'irginia  sun-cured,    Disanpearance  (domestic  use  plus  exports)  was  a 
little  lower  in  1952-53  than' in  1951 -5?' for  both  kindSe    The  195Ii  price 
supnorts  for  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  are  at  75  and  66  2/3  percent 
of  the  Burley  loan  level ,   .  ; 

The  I953-5I1  total  suf)plies  of  continental  cigar  filler  and  binder 
arfe  9  1/2  and  6  percent  lowSr  than  in  1952-53o    Production  of  cigar  filler 
in  Pennsylvania' in  both  1953  and  1952  was  inuch;  below  that  for  many  previous 
years  o 

Production  of  all  binder  types  combined 'in  1953  was  down  slightly 
from  1952  and  the  smallest  ^ in ce  1936o    Prices ; of  "isconsin  and  Connecticut 
Valley  binder  types  have  averaged  higher  than  last  seasono    Last  fall, 
growers  of  cigar  filler  and  binder  types  U2-iiIi&5l-5^  approved  marketing 
quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for  the  next  'three  crops.    Prices  for  the 
195U  crop  will  be  supported 'at  90  percent  of  pirityo    Pennsylvania  filler 
(-type  iil)  growers  rejected  marketing  quotas  and  no  price  support  will  be 
available  on  the  195U  crop,      ..  • '  -  " 

The  1953-5U  total -supply  df  shade-groT'in  vjrapper  is  8  percent  lower 
than  the  1952-53  peako    The  record  1952-'53  disappearance  reduced  carryover 
and  1953  production  in 'neorgia-Florida  wa^  lower  than  in  the  previous  year, 

•  ■  '       •  TOBACCO'  PRODUCTS ' 

Cigarettes 

Cigarette  manufacture  at  1^23  billion  in  1953  was  the  second  highest 
on  record,    although  the  number  of  cigarettes  declined  nearly  3  percent 
from  1952,  the  total  poundage  was  down  less  (probably  about  1  1/2  percent) 
because  of  the  increased  proportion  of  "king  sizie"  cigarettes.  Domestic 
•  consmption  in  1953  at  nearly  3^7  billion  was  2  percent  smaller  than  in 
1952«    From  I9I16  to  1952,  "consumption  rose  on  an  average  of  y  1/3  percent 
a  year.    The  number  of  cigarettes  consumed  in  19514  as  a  whole  -is  expected 
tQ'be  fairly  near  to  the  1953  level,  although  tax-paid  shipments  in  the 
first  quarter  of  195^4  may  fall  below  the  very  high  first  quarter  of  1953. 
The  1953  tax-free  removals  (about  8  1/2  percent  of  total  output)  totaled 
37  billion — 10  percent  less  than  in  1952,    The  shipments  for  overseas  forces 
fell  off  considerably  but  commercial  exports  were  only  slightly  less. 

Most  of  the  relatively  small  decline  from  1952  to  1953  in  the  number 
of  cigarettes  consumed  apparently  occurred  in  the  latter  half  cf  1953« 
Tax-paid  removals  were  a  little  higher  during  the  first  half  of  1953  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1952,  though  sane  months  showed  declines.  Tax-paid 
removals  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1953  were  6,3  and  3»7  percent 
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Table  1,-  Cigarettfesj-    Output,,  domestic  con  sumption,, 
and  exports,  for  specified  periods 


Period 


Average: 


Total 
output 


5  Domestic 
I  consumption*' 
.1 


Tax-free  removals  2/ 


17 


Total 


Exports 


Billion's  Billions 


Billions 


Billions 


193^-39  ! 

l61i,2 

;■  157 oa  • 

7»2 

5o5 

■  19ii0-lili 

5.8 

19ii^ 

!  332o2 

267o2 

65.0 

6o9 

19U6  J 

350.0 

.321.7. 

.  30,7 

2liol 

19ii7  s 

369.7 

■  335 

3Uo3 

-  22o8 

19^8  ■ 

386.8 

318.5 

38o7 

25.2 

19U9  : 

385.0 

351.8 

33.2 

19*5 

1950  \ 

392.0 

360.2  . 

31.8 

ll4o3 

19^1  ! 

iil3,8 

,  379.7 

38.9 

16,8 

1952  •  ! 

ii35c5 

39h.l 

U0.9 

l6oii 

1953  ; 

U23.1 

386.8 

37.0  :,, 

16,2 

July-December  1952  \ 

225cP 

202o6 

'22nl 

8»6 

July-December  1953  •  s 

211*5 

192c5 

19o6  .. 

7-8 

1/  PS  indicated  by  tax-paid  removals,    2/  In  addition  to  exports, 
tax-free  removals  include  principally  shipments  to  f or6es  overseas,  to 
United  States  possessions,  and  ships'  stores,-  .     ,,  •;,  ; 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  United  States  Treasury  and  Commerce 
Departments o 

less,  respectively,  than  in  the  corresponding  quarters  of  1952,  flthough 
consumer  demand  for  cigarettes  is  highly  inelastic  with  respect  to  price, 
price  increases  mav  have  had  seme  effect  on  consumption  in  1953.  Following 
the  price  advance  in  late  Februarj"-,  retail  prices  in  the  last  10  months  of 
1953  averaged  5  percent  above  1952.    For  some  "king  size"  brands,  the 
retail  price  during  the  10  months  averaged  around  10  percent  above  the 
1952  price  of  regular  size  cigarettes.    Although  per  caoita  disposable 
income  was  at  a  record  high  for  1953  as  a  whole,  it  leveled  off  during 
the  last  half  and  was  very  little  different  thctn  during  the  last  half  of 
1952.    The  incQiae  of  the  farm  population  was  9  percent  lower  in  1953  than 
ih'1952.    Data-  on  wholesalers'  sales  of  tobacco  products  indicate  that  the 
decline  in  volume  in  1953  was  probably  mostly  in  the  South  Atlantic,  i-.^est 
•  North  Central,  South  Central,  and  I'ountain  areas,  where  farm  income  is  an 
Luportant  part  of  total  income,  -  . 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  age  brackets  that  include  smokers  is 
increasing    around  1  percent  a  year.    The  number  of  young  adults,  17  to  2h, 
in  1953  and  195U  ' is  ,' estimated  to  be  a  .little  lower  than  in  1952  while  the 
nutnber  in  older  age  groups  is  increasing  and  those  60  and  over  are  showing 
the  most  relative  increase.    This  partly  reflects  the  lower  birth  rate 
■  in  the  I93O' s, ,  To  so.me  extent,  the  decline  in  the  number  of  ybunger  adults 
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may  be  affecting  current  cigarette  consumptionr.  However,  projections  indi- 
cate that  the  number  in  the  young^er  adilt  group  vjill  begin  to  rise  signifi- 
cantly by  1957  and  1953, 

Cigarettes  have  been  taxed  by  the  Federal  Goverr^ment  at  8  cents  per 
package  of  20  since   Movemoer  1951  sltA  existing  lav;  provides  for  the  rate 
to  revert  to  7  cents  on  A?-'il  lo    The  president  has  requested  the  Congress 
to  rescind  this  reduction  and  continue  the  present  rate  in  effect.  Forty- 
one  State  governnients,  the  District  of  ColuTibia,  and  the  Territories  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  also  tax  cigarettes o    The  most  co"imon  State  tax  rates 
are  3  or  ii  cents  per  package,    A  substantial  nuinber  of  cities  and  munici- 
palities also  levy  cigarette  taxes □    The  gross  tax  receipts  from  the  Federal 
and  State  cigarette  taxes  are  esti^nated  at  2,1  billion  dollars  in  1953* 
(See  table  l8  for  receipts  from  Federal  cigarette  taxes 

Exports  of  cigarettes  continue  to  go  to  probably  over  100  foreign 
countries  ard  represent  an  equivalent  of  around  $0  million  oounds  (farm- 
sales  vreight)  of  tobacco.    The  annual  total  has  been  quite  stable  over  the 
past  3  years  but  during  the  last  half  of  1953^  cigarette  exports  dropped 
about  one-fifth  belo^^  the  corresponding  period  of  a  year  earlier.  The 
total  value  of  the  over  l6  billion  6x.:orted  in  1953  was  nearly  58  million 
dollars — 5  2/3  percent  above  1952o    The  average  value  per  1^000  in  1953 
was  ■'3»57 — about  6  1/2  percent  higher  than  in  19529    Ten  leading  foreign 
destinations  are  shcvn  in  table  2o 

Table   2. -Cigarette  exnorts  from  the  United  States,  average  193li-38, 

annual  195l-53j  with  percentages 


Country 


Tangier  &  Fr,  Morocco 

Venezuela 

Belgium 

Svreden 

^anama  &  Canal  Zone 
Hong  Kong 

Netherlands  Antilles 

France 

Canada 

British  Malaya 
Other  countries 


Total  all  countries 


1/  Preliminary, 

Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce. 


1951  1/ 


19i?3 
as  per- 
centage 

Millions    Millions    Millions    Millions  Percent 


Average 
193U-38 


12 
39 
63 
80 

389 

22 

1,221 
307 
12 
3 


1;550 

1,700 
876 
600 
658 

1,199 
769 
739 
372 

i,l5h 


2,622  6,389 


2,271 
1,570 
8lii 
65ii 
817 

710 
8U6 
852 
533 
639 

6U6 


1,986 
l,i;ll 
958 
838 
833 

807 
71^3 
691 
55U 
501 

6,877 


87 

90 
118 
128 
102 

llU 
68 
81 

lOh 
78 

103 


ii,770      16,808       16,352  16,199 


99 
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Table  3o~  Tobacco  products:     Gonsiiniption  per  capita  Ip  7/ears  and  over 
in  the  United  States  and  by  overseas  forces,  1920-53 


Year 


:  :  5  :  Smoking,  :  Total" 

Cigarettes*    Cigars     :Ciparettes Cigars     :  chex^ing,  :  tobacco 


1/ 


2/ 


J  and  snuff  :  products 


•  0 

2/  : 

2/ 

; 

Hiniber 

I^fcimber 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1920  : 

oil 

117  c  2 

1^09 

l4o33 

Oo67 

1921  : 

682 

9U.-.0 

2  o08 

2,00 

h.lh 

8o22 

1922  ; 

707 

96,1 

2^15 

2ol6 

Uo2Q 

8.59 

1923  s 

836 

96  .U 

2.51 

2.21 

h.26 

8,98 

1921!  ,  : 

901 

89.0 

2c69 

2o06 

I10O6 

8,81 

,1925  : 

996 

86e7 

2o96 

lc^9 

U0O3 

8o98 

1926  : 

1,093 

85,2 

3«17 

1,99 

3.87 

9,03 

1927  : 

1,17U 

82.9 

3*ii2 

lc93 

3  0,61 

8.96 

1928  5 

1,255 

80  o  6 

3.58 

lo91  . 

3<.iiii 

8,93 

1929  : 

1,381 

79c9 

3  c  91 

lcS6 

3*l|Ii  ■ 

9.21 

1930  : 

1,36,:) 

71 « 6 

1    0 1 

3.oU  • 

1.567 

3.3l( 

0  Or' 
80  05 

1931  : 

1,287 

6i;c3 

3  c  63 

1.53 

3.29 

8.1j.5 

1932  X 

l,ll47 

52-ii 

3.21 

1.2li. 

3cl9 

7o6i. 

1933  : 

1,230  • 

50.8 

3cU9  ■ 

1.23 

3o07 

7.79 

193li  : 

1,368  • 

53  oO 

3o95 

1,29 

3rll 

8.35 

1935  : 

l,lli2 

53c8 

iicll 

1.30 

2.80 

8,21 

i936  : 

1,618  . 

57.3 

li.6l  . 

loliO 

2.81 

8.82 

1937  : 

1,70U 

57«8 

h.Ql 

loUO 

2.7li 

8.95 

1935  : 

1,687 

55  .5  : 

he  76 

1.31 

2o68 

8.75 

1939  : 

56«0 

h,9h 

la32 

2=56 

8.82 

LyhO  % 

1 J  0  do 

C'    T  "7 

b  ».l  1 

1 J  30 

9ol3 

19la  : 

2,076 

59.1 

5.98 

l,li3 

2M2 

9«83 

19ii2  t 

.2,iilU 

59,2 

7o07 

1,L2 

2c28 

10o77 

19ii3  ; 

2,777 

53.0 

■  8.08 

1.30 

2e21 

11.59 

19liU  : 

2,670 

li9,8 

80 15 

l,2li 

lc98 

11.37 

19U5  : 

3,270 

53.0 

9.29 

1.28 

2o07 

12o61; 

19li6  : 

3,275 

56„8 

9-^37 

lo39 

I06I 

12.37 

19li7  ; 

3,238 

52,9 

9.26 

lo31 

1.52 

12,09 

19i|3  : 

3, 311i 

53c3 

•  9.1+1 

lo32 

1.U7 

12,20 

191'9  : 

3,283 

51  oO 

9o36 

1,17 

l.IiU 

11.97 

1950 

■  3,320 

50ol 

9.36  ' 

1.18 

I.I4I 

11 0  95 

1951  : 

3,527 

5lc3 

■  9c98 

I0I9 

1.31 

•  12.1;8 

1952  3/; 

•  3,66U 

53ol 

lO.liU 

1.'23 

1 0  2  6 

12.93 

1953  3/s 

3,561 

53.U 

"  10.29 

lo2l| 

I0I8 

12o71 

_  1/  vJeighing  more 

•than  3  po 

;mds  per  1,000 

including 

cigarillos , 

2/  UnsteiTLmed-prOcessing  weight, 
3/  PrelLninaryo 

Note;    Data  a\^e'  not  ■available  to  adjust  for  quantities  lost,  destroj^ed, 
bartered,  etco,  under  nar  and  postwar  conditions  but  such  adjust- 
ments probably  would  be  small  in  relation  to  totals,, 
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Clears 

Total  output  of  cigars  from  domestic  factories,  and  "bonded  manu- 
facturing warehouses  in  1953  was  about  6,130  million — 2  percent  above 

j  1952  and  the  most  in  23  years.    Cigar  imports,  mostly  from  Cuba  and  also 

the  Philip-Dine  Republic,  totaled  nearly  I7  million — I'l-  l/2  percent  above 
1952  and  above  any  year  since  19^6.    The  quantity  shipped  from  Puerto  Eico 
was  increasing  rapidly  during  the  latter  half  of  1953  as  the  new  factory 

f  there  stepped  up  operations.    Domestic  consumption  of  cigars  in  195^  is 

expected  to  continue  near  the  6  billion  level. 

Cigar  consumption  in  the  United  States  accounted  for  the  overwhel- 
ing  proportion  of  the  output  since  the  overseas  shipments  amounted  to  only 
about  1  1/2  percent  of  the  total.    The  predoininant  share  of  the  90  million 
tax-free  group  was  shipped  for  use  of  overseas  forces.    The  1953  commercial 
exports  to  foreign  destinations  totaled  about  6c 3  million  with  a  declared 
value  of  $320,000,    Export  volume  was  nearly  double  that  of  1952  and  was 
the  largest  since  19^8. 


Table  h.  Cigars  l/:    Output  and  domestic  consumption  for  specified  periods 


  ■ 

Period 

Domestic 
factories 

:  Bonded 
:  manu - 
:facturing 
:  ware- 
:  houses 

Imports 
for  consumntion 

From  Puerto 
Eico:  Tax- 
paid  with- 
drawals in 

Unitea 

States 

;  Total 
•  output 

"Tax -paid 
'removals 

'Tax-free "Tax-paid 
'removals 'removals 

Total 

:  From 
:  Philip - 
:  pines 

From 
•  Cuba 

: Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Average 

1935-39 

:  5,075 

5,060 

13 

66 

192.  U 

139.2 

3.0 

27, U 

19U0-l^U 

:  5A5O 

5,282 

199 

105 

93.7 

78.il 

15.3 

11.6 

19i+5 

:  5,275 

h,17k 

J+69 

82 

60.0 

.0 

59.8 

85.3 

19i^6 

5,618 

5,621 

26 

125 

22.2 

2.0 

20.1 

77.8 

5,U88 

5,^+60 

1^1 

12  U 

12.5 

3.2 

9.1 

6.2 

I9U8  : 

5,6ii5 

5,588 

38 

iko 

11.8 

l.h 

10.3 

5.0 

19^+9  : 

5,^53 

5,399 

he 

IU2 

10.9 

.6 

10.2 

h.6 

1950  : 

5,399 

5,365 

hi 

158 

11.9 

.7 

11.1 

.7 

1951  : 

5,59^+ 

5,51s 

85 

171 

lh,3 

1.3 

13.0 

.7 

1952  : 

5,825 

5,752 

101 

2/180 

Ik. 6 

1.9 

12.5 

1.9 

1953  : 

5,9i+5 

5,817 

90 

2/185 

16.8 

2.9 

13.h 

9.9 

July-  : 

Dec  .1952: 

2,911 

2,983 

57 

3/ 

8.7 

1.3 

7.3 

1.6 

■  July-  : 

Dec. 195 3: 

2,9^5 

3,012 

52 

1/ 

9.9 

1.5 

3,0 

8.2 

1/  Weighing  over  3  pounds  per  1,000  and  including  cigarillos.  2/'  Estimated. 
^  Not  available. 


Basic  data  but  not  estimates  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal  Eevenue  Service 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
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The  number  of  cigars  in  the  most  popular  price  group  (8.1  to 
15.0  cents)  gained  only  three -tenths  of  1  percent  "between  1952  and  1953 
while  those  in  the  second  most  popular  group  {k>l  to  6.0  cents)  increased 
a  little  over  2  percent.    These  two  price  groups  accounted  for  almost 
four-fifths  of  all  cigars  sold  in  1953-    In  an  intermediate -priced  group 
(6.1  to  8.0  cents),  comprising  about  11  percent  of  all  cigars,  the  number 
of  cigars  rose  2,6  percent  "between  1952  and  1953.    Ihe  number  of  higher- 
priced  cigars  (over  15  cents),  accounting  for  over  6  percent  of  the  total, 
gained  a  little  over  6  percent.     A  major  share  of  these  cigars  are  from 
bonded  manufacturing,  warehouses,  which  use  only  imported  tobacco.  Also 
the  higher-priced  group  includes  the  large  bulk  of  imported  Cuban  cigars, 
many  of  which  retail  at  over  20  cents. 

^'Ianuf acturers '  prices  (excluding  tax)  of  cigars  were  unchanged 
during  the  last  half  of  1S^53  following  a  small  relative  advance  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  in  prices  of  the  mediiim-  and  high-priced  categories, 
f.ccording  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  -  tatiotics  data,  the  January  195^  index 
of  wholesale  prices  for  cigars  was  three-fifths  of  1  percent  above  January 
1953  and  3  l/2  percent  above  the  19^7"^9  average. 

Smoking  Tobacco 

The  1953  output  of  smoking  tobacco,  primarily  for  pipes  and  "roll- 
your-own"  cisarettes,  was  a  little  over  86  million  pounds— about  11  per- 
cent below  1952  and  the  smallest  this  century.    Following  the  substantial 
drop  from  1S45  to  19^16.  output  of  smoking  tobacco  remained  fairly  stable 
until  1950  but  has  fallen  off  each  year  since.    Domestic  oons^omption  ac- 
counted for  about  98  percent  of  total  output  and  the  remainder  was  largely 
tax-free  shipments.    Domestic  consumption  dropped  9  percent  and  tai:-free 
shipments  declined  about  one-third,  mostly  because  less  went  to  overseas 
forces.    Tax -paid  cigarette  papers  for  "roll-your-own"  cigarettes  fell  another 
6  percent  in  1953  and  were  29  percent  below  the  I95O  figure.     Probably  UO  to 
50  percent  of  total  "roll-your-own"  cigarettes  are  made  with  tax -paid  papers. 
Data  on  tax-free  papers  (those  which  are  distributed  in  packets--  containing 
25  or  less)  are  not  yet  available  for  the  period  since  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1952.    The  number  of  ta.x-free  packets  of  cigarette  papers  in  fiscal  year 
I95I-52  was  9  percent  lower  than  3  years  earlier. 

Manufacturers'  prices  of  smoking  tobacco  (excluding  tax)  in  January 
19^h  were  very  slightly  above  a  year  earlier  and  about  one -fifth  higher 
than  the  19^7-^+9  average.    Sietail  prices  paid  for  smoking  tobacco  in  rural 
areas  were  almost  '2  percent  higher  in  1953  than  in  1952  and  13  percent 
above  the  19^7*^9  average. 

Exports  of  packaged  smoking  tobacco  in  1953  totaled  about  638,000 
pounds  at" a  declared  value  of  68i|,000  dollars.    Volume  and  value  were 
6  l/h  and  7  l/h  percent  higher,  respectively,  than  in  1952. 

Exports  of  smoking  tobacco  in  bulk  in  1953  totaled  about  700,000 
pounds  at  a  declared  value  of  $3, 700, 000.     -xport  volume  more  than  doubled 
that  of  1952  and  was  the  largest  on  record.     Included  in  this  classification 
are  cigarette  tobacco  (especially  prepared),  cut  or  granulated  tobacco, 
partially  processed  blended  tobaccos,  stripped  or  unstemmed,  and  shredded 
tobacco.    Exports  of  bulk  smoking  tobacco  to  the  Philippine  Republic, 
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Spain,  and  Mexico  in  1953  were  sharply  atove  each  of  the  preceding 

3  years.     Other  countries  which  took  suhstential  quantities  v/ere  Haiti, 

the  lominican  Republic,  and  Bolivia. 

Chewing  Tohacco 

The  1953  output  of  chewing  tohacco  was  83  million  pounds- -2  per- 
cent lower  than  in  1952.    'Xhis  reflects  principally  the  continuation  of 
the  gradual  downward  trend  in  domestic  consumption,  which  has  been  going 
on  for  a  long  time.    The  only  important  interruption  in  this  trend  oc- 
curred dujring  V/orld  ;.ar  II,  when  the  expanded  employment  in  hazardous 
occupations  where  smoking  was  not  allowed  apparently  resell  ted  in  some 
increase  in  consumption  of  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff.    It  soema  probable 


Table  5."  -"Output  of  manufactured  tobacco  in  the   united  States 

for  specified  periods 


Period 

:Smoking : 

Chewing 

r  Snuff 

Plug  ; 

T\-/ist 

:  Fine- 
:  cut 

•  Scrap 

•  Total 

lyiillion  J 

Million  i 

•iillion  Million 

iMillion 

Million 

Million 

'  pounds 

pounds 

ppujdg 

I  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Average 

1935-39 

195.3 

56.8 

6.0 

1+.8 

111.1+ 

37.3 

ighQ-kk 

176.2 

5I+.6 

6.0 

1+.6 

1+7.9 

113.3 

1+0.7 

191+5  : 

168.5 

59.7 

6.7 

i+.o 

1+7.7 

118.1 

1+3.3 

191+6  ; 

106.1+ 

51.8 

5.8 

3.8 

1+6.1 

107.5 

39.1+ 

191+7  : 

105.7 

1+7.3 

5.2 

3.8 

h2.2 

96.5 

39.2 

191+8  ; 

107.6 

1+5.3 

5.6 

3.2 

1+2.1 

96.2 

1+0.8 

191+9  ; 

108.1 

1+1.9 

5.6 

2.8 

39.6 

89.9 

1+0.9 

1950  : 

107.7 

1+0.3 

5.5 

2.7 

39.0 

87.5 

i+0.0 

1951  5 

101.3 

39.9 

1+.6 

2.8 

39.1 

86.1+ 

39.5 

1952  : 

96.3 

39.1 

1+.8 

2.8 

38.3 

85.0 

33.7 

1953  : 

86.3 

38.0 

1+.6 

2.8 

37.6 

83.2 

38.6 

July -Dec.  1952  : 

1+8.3 

19.1+ 

2.k 

1.1* 

18.7 

1+1.9 

18.5 

July-Dec.  1953  : 

1+2.3 

18.9 

2.2 

1.5 

19.0 

1+1.6 

19.0 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal  Eevenue  Service; 


that  the  consumption  of  chewing  tob8.cco  will  decline  slightly  further  in 
I95I+.    In  1953^  scrap  and  plug  chewing  tobacco  (accounting  for  1+5.1+  and 
1+5.7  percent  of  total  domestic  consumption)  declined  about  1  and  3  percent, 
respectively,  from  a  year  earlier.     Ivist  (5.5  percent  of  the  total)  dropped 
over  1+  percent  below  1952  while  fine -cut  chewing  (3.1+  percent  of  the  to.tal) 
was  unchanged.    In  each  of  the  last  2  years,  dcmestic  use  of  scrap  chewing 
has  exceeded  that  of  plug  chewing,  just  about  reversing  their  relative 
positions  of  5  years  ago.  The  BLS  index  fcr  manufacturers'  prices  (exclud - 
ing  tax)  of  plug  chewing  tobacco  was  unchanged  from  I\iovember  1951  through 
January  I95I+  at  about  one -eighth  higher  than  the  191+7-1+9  avei-age. 
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Tax-free  removals  of  chewing  tobaccO;,  mainly  for  commercial  exports 
and  also  overseas  forces ,  were  lower  in  19^3  than  in  19?2  and  acco-unted 
for  about  2  percent  of  total  outputo    Commercial  exports  of  chewing  tobacco 
in  1953  totaled  1,600^000  pounds' with  a  declared  va].ue  of  $l,300,00ae 
Volume  and  value  were  15  and  13  percent  lower,  respectively,  than  in  1952o 
A  sharp  decline  occurred  in  shiments  to  the  Philippine  Republic o  Other 
significant  outlets  were  /Australia  and  the  French  Pacific  Islands » 

Snuff 

The  1953  output  and  consumption  of  snuff  were  both  close  to 
38.6  million  pounds — slightly  less  than  in  1952.    Practically  all  the  snuff 
produced  in  the  United  States  is  consumed  domestically,  mostly  in  the  South 
and  in  mining  and  lumbering  areas©    Total  output  of  snuff,  although  quite 
stable  over  a  long  period,  has  dropped  a  little  each  year  since  the  post- 
war peak  in  19U9o    Little  change  from  the  1953  level  is  expected  in  the 
year  ahead.    Manufacturers'  prices  (excluding  tax)  have  remained  the  same 
for  more  than  2  years  although  the  level  through  January  195U  was  indi- 
cated to  be  32  percent  above  the  I9l47-l49  average© 

EXPORTS  OF  UNMANUFACTURED  TOBACCO  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  l/ 

Exports  of  urjnanuf actured  tobacco  in  calendar  195^  probably  vill 
not  total  as  much  as  in  1953  but  seem  likely  to  continue  at  a  fairly 
favorable  level o    Last  year^,  tobacco  exports  were  raised  substantially 
by  the  postpon^^ment  until  the  spring  of  1953  of  shipments  tnat  normally 
would  have  occurred  in  the  late  months  of  19524 

Total  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  1953  were  ^16  million  ■ 
pounds  valued  at  nearly  339  million  dollars  compared  mth  396  million 
pounds  valued  at  2U6  million  dollars  in  1952*    Volume  and  total  value 
were  30  and  3'3  percent  higher.    Although  the  poundage  total  has  been 
exceeded  several  tines  in  the  past,  the  aggregate  value  was  the  second 
largest  on  record*    The  average  declared  va].ue  per  pound,  in  1953  was 
65<.7  cents — 5:>6  percent  above  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

In  I953j  flue-cijred  composed  85  1/2  percent  of  total  unmanufactured 
tobacco  exports  and  Burley  and  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  ranked  second 
and  third,  accounting  for  about  5  and  h  percent,  respectively.    Exports  o£ 
flue-cured,  Maryland,  Black  Fat  (a  semiprocessed  form  of  dark  tobaccos), 
cigar  wrapper,  and  cigar  binder  increased  from  1952  to  1953  but  exports 
of  Burley,  Virginia  sun-cured,  Virginia  fire-cured,  Kentucky-Tennessee 
fire-cured.  One  Sucker,  Green  River,  and  cigar  filler  declined«    The  big 
increase  was  in  flue-cured,  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  postponed 
1952  British  shipments c    Maryland  tobacco  exports  were  the  largest  on 
record  and  cigar  tobacco  exports,  the  largest  except  for  the  unusual 
high  in  19ii9o    Exports  of  Burley,  although  the  smal-lest  since  I9U8,  con- 
tinued at  substantially  above  prewar^    Exports  of  fire-cured  were  the 
smallest  since  the  lows  of  19Ul-hh  and  exports  of  dark  air-cured  leaf, 
the  second  smallest  since  the  lows  of  l^Ul-'hho 


1/  Quantities  of  tobacco  in  this  section  are  stated  in  terms  of  export 
vreight,  which  is  less  than  the  equivalent  farm-sales  weight. 
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Table  6.-  United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  to  principal  importing 
countries,  by  types,  for  specified  periods 


(Declared  velght) 


July -December 

f^i^  it^ir 

V/Ouux^ry 
^n^ 

i/yi«; 

:  Average 

1952 

1953 

:  1953  as 

:  193^-38 

1/ 

1/ 

Average  : 

:  percentage 

1934-38  : 

1/ 

:  of 

:  1952 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

PI  1  1  .1  XKJU 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Percent 

Flue -cured 

•  32k.9 

319.3 

kk2.0 

216.6 

IQl  S 

264  8 

138 

Burley 

i  11.6 

27.0 

25.0 

5.5 

16.7 

12.6 

75 

Maryland 

:  5.5 

5.8 

8.2 

2.2 

4  8 

166 

Va.  svin-cvtred 

•  — 

.3 



.1 

2/ 

— 

Va.  fire  -cured 

:  9.7 

1^.9 

4.7 

3.3 

2% 

79 

Ky.  &  Tenn." 

!  53.7 

21.8 

19.5 

19.4 

10.7 

8.5 

79 

One  Sucker 

:  .7 

1.5 

1.0 

.5 

.7 

.5 

71 

Green  River 

t  3-0 

2.3 

1.8 

.9 

.6 

200 

Black  Fat,  etc. 

!  9-0 

3.2 

3.9 

4.6 

1.5 

2.3 

153 

Cigar  wrapper 

:  ) 

3.1 

3.9 

) 

1.9 

1.8 

95 

>    )  1  ^ 

2  8 

)  8 

2.0 

6s 
0? 

Cigar  filler  ! 

) 

.8 

.6 

i 

k 

100 

Perique  : 

.1 

.1 

.1 

2/ 

2/ 

— 

Steins,  trimmings, 

and  scrap 

17.8 

3.6 

3.0 

9-5 

2.0 

1.8 

90 

Total  - 

^^37. 3 

396.5 

516.4 

264.7 

■^02  0 

129 

Country  of  : 

destination:  : 

United  Kingdcan  : 

213.9 

5lf.7 

177.4 

159.9 

^6  6 

lo8  B 

297 

France  j 

21.0 

6.7 

5.1 

1.4 

2 

50 

Belgl\an  : 

15.5 

15.6 

12.6 

8.4 

7  8 

7  8 

100 

Netherlands  ; 

15.6 

36.2 

38.1 

8.3 

20  1 

21 

106 

Germany  3/  ; 

12.6 

79.6 

71.9 

6.7 

75 

PortxigSLL  ; 

k.6 

5.0 

6.9 

2.3 

2-0 

105 

Denmark  ; 

k.6 

9-5 

11.8 

2.9 

6.4 

9.3 

145 

Ireland  : 

T.k 

I6.k 

17.5 

4.8 

8.7 

171 

Switzerland  : 

3.8 

10.7 

11.5 

2.0 

6.1 

6.1 

100 

Norway  ; 

k.7 

'7.8 

7.4 

2.9 

5.0 

4.3 

86 

Sweden  : 

7.2 

13.0 

10.2 

5.1 

11.4 

9.9 

✓  *  ✓ 

87 

Italy  : 

1.1 

2.9 

5.6 

.6 

.1 

.1 

100 

China  : 

1*8.2 

.0 

.0 

22.9 

.0 

.0 

Australia  : 

18.  U 

24.0 

26.7 

8.8 

16.6 

20.9 

126 

India-Pakistan  : 

2.6 

5.8 

2.9 

1.5 

2.0 

1.4 

70 

New  Zealand  : 

2.5 

5.8 

1.5 

2.9 

2.4 

83 

Philippine  Rep.  : 

1.2 

29.7 

20.9 

.6 

12.7 

9.1 

72 

Other  countries  : 

52.2 

73.5 

84.1 

24.1 

38.2 

41.7 

109 

Total  : 

1+37.3 

396.5 

516.4 

264.7 

234.0 

302.0 

129 

1/  Preliminary 

2/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

3/  Includes  .4  and  1.4  million  pounds  to  East  Germany  in  I952  and  1953. 


Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ccsmnerce. 
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Among  the  major  destinations,  the  Jnited  kingdom,  Iletherlands, 
Australia,  Ireland,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Portugal,  and  New  Zealand  took 
more  tobacco  in  1953  than  in  1952  but  less  went  to  Germany,  the  Philippine 
Republic,  Belgium,  Indonesia,  Sweden,  and  Norway. 

Tobacco  consumption  in  many  areas  continues  to  trend  upward.  Stocks 
of  ''nited  States  tobacco  in  some  countries  are  low  relative  to  require- 
ments.   In  many  of  the  important  importing  countries,  economic  conditions 
improved  during  1953=    The  gold  and  dollar  position  of  several  countries 
were  better  by  the  fourth  quarter  of  1953  than  in  the  previous  year  or  two. 
By  the  end  of  November  1953^  short  term  liabilities  to  foreigners (princi- 
pally demand  deposits  and  United  States  Government  obligations  in  banks  in 
the  wnited  s  tates)  were  larger  than  at  the  end  of  1952  fcx  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Denmark,  Finland,  West 
Germany,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Japan,  and  Australia.    They  were  mod- 
erately lower  for  Thailand  and  the  Philippine  Republic  and  substantially 
lower  for  Mexico,  Indonesia,  and  Egypt,    Gold  reserves  at  the  end  of  1953 
were  notably  higher  than  at  the  end  of  1952  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Portugal,  and  Sweden  but  sharply  lower 
in  Indonesia,    'sterling  area  gold  and  dollar  reserves  (held  in  London)  at 
the  end  of  January  were  equivalent  to  2.5  billion  dollars --29  percent  larger 
than  a  year  earlier.    This  level  was  reached  even  after  interest  and  capital 
payments  of  l8l  million  dollars  on  United  States  and  Canadian  loans. 

jnited  States  imports  are  the  principal  means  by  which  foreign 
countries  can  earn  the  dollars  to  buy  the  products  of  this  country.  Total 
imports  valued  at  nearly  11  billion  dollars  during  1953  vere  at  the  high 
level  of  the  previous  2  years.    Total  United  States  exports.  Including 
shipments  of  grant  aid  military  equipment  and  supplies,  were  a  record 
15.7  billion  dollars  over  one-half  billion  above  1952.    Excluding  the  mili- 
tary shipments,  exports  declined  about  7  percent  from  1952  to  1953. 

In  the  i-Iutual  Security  Act  of  1953,  provision  was  made  for  using 
limited  funds  for  the  sale  and  export  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
and  the  acceptance  of  payment  in  local  currency  for  the  account  of  the 
Jnited  States.    Such  sales  were  not  to  be  substitutions  or  displacements 
of  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  or  friendly  countries.  Under 
this  authorization,  20  million  dollars  was  allocated  to  the  United  Kingdom 
for  flue -cured  tobacco  in  late  October  1953  and  10  million  dollars  to 
Germany--8  million  dollars  for  flue-cured  and  2  million  dollars  for  Burley-- 
about  mid -February  195^.    Also  in  mid-February  195^,  3  million  dollars  was 
allocated  to  Finland  for  flue-cured  tobacco.    Tobacco  thus  acquired  is  to 
be  over  and  above  what  would  be  normally  taken  by  these  countries.  There 
are  some  prospects  that  additional  allocations  may  be  authorized  affecting 
other  countries  and  types  of  tobacco, 

British  Tobacco  Situation 

The  ..ml ted  Kingdom  took  on  the  average  about  32  percent  of  the  unmanu- 
factured tobacco  exported,  from  the  jnited  States  in  the  last  3  years  com- 
pared with  k9  percent  in  the  prewar  period.    Thus  the  tobacco  situation  in 
the  united  Kingdom  is  of  particular  interest  to  Jnited  f-'tates  tobacco 
growers,     (See  table  7<s) 
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Consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  United  ICingddin  in  1953  is  estimated 
at  about  223  million  pounds--2  1/3  percent  above  Vj^2  and  the  largest  in 
6  years.    Consumption  was  18  percent  higher  than  in  193^  (last  complete 
year  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II )  but  10  percent  less  than  the 
19h6  peak.    The  proportion  of  tobacco  consumed  in  Britain  in  1*^53  that 
originated  in  Commonv:ealth  areas  V7ith  a  duty  preference  vas  about  kS  per- 
cent compared  with  ^5  psrcent  in  1952 ^  3^  percent  in  1950,  23  percent  in 
19 and  2h  percent  in  193'3.    '  •  .     .  ■ 

In  addition  to  her  own  needs.  Britain's  total  leaf  requirements 
include  a  substantial  quantity  to  be  manufactured  (mainly  cigarettes)  for 
export.    Around  ,20  percent  of  the  tobacco  used  in  exports  appears  to 
'come  from  Cdmnionwealth  areas --substantially  less  than  in  the  case  of  the 
home  oonsumption .    However,  the  trend  to  Commonwealth  tobacco  has  been 
upward    from  about  I5  percent      years  ago  and  11  percent  in  193^  •  The 
1953  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  was  nearly       million  pounds--about 
6  percent  lower  than  in  1952.    Cigarettes  constjtuted . about  9^  percent 
of  the  total,  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  than  a  year  earlier.  Exports 
of  cigarettes  to  Malaya  and  Singapore  accounted  for  abOut  two-fifths  of 
the  total.     kmouQ  leading  destinations,  less  went  to  Malaya  Western 
Germany,  Belgian  Congo,  Gold  Coast    Hong  Kong,  Egypt,  Burma,  and  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan  but  more  went  to  Singapore,  Aden,  and  Australia,  than  in 
1952.    Although  more  went  to  .'^ustralia,  usually  the  largest  outlet  except 
for  Malaya  and  Singapore    the  quantity  was  still  substantially  less  than 
the  19^9-51  average . 

Ee -exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  -he  United  Kingdom  in 
1953  totaled  3.9  million  T^ounds  compared  with  11 .  •  million  in  1952. 
Ee -exports  in  both  years  were  substantially  higher  than  in  most  other 
postwar  years ^  but  the  prewar  average  was  around  12  million  pounds.  A 
substantial  quantity  of  the  1952  and  1953  5"e~exports  went  to  the  Netherlands 
and  was  predominantly  of  nonflue-cured  types. 

On  November  30-  l'^--53>  tobacco  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom  totaled 
nearly  hy.\  million  pounds  - -pi  actically  the  same  as  a  year  earlie.i'  but  56 
million  lower  than  the  postwar  November  nigh  of  2  years  earlier.  The 
Novem.ber  1953  stocks  were  almost  5'-  million  pounds  higher  than  on  March  31, 
1953}  "-the  low  point  in  the  past  2  1/3  year.^^ . 

Britain  imported  316  million  pounds  of  tobacco  in  1953~-93  million 
more  than  in  1952.    Most  of  the  increase  was  accounted  for  by  the  heavy 
shipments  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States,  which  had  been  deferi'ed  from 
1952  to  the  first  half  of  1953.    The  1953  imports  from  Southern  Rhodesia 
were  slightly  lowei'  than  in  1952  and  substantially  less  was  entered  from 
India.    Also,  much  less  was  entered  from  Canada  than  the  record  quantity 
in  1952.    The  predominant  share  of  the  tobacco  from  the  United  States, 
Southern  Ehodesia,  Canada,  and  India  was  flue-cured.    In  1953  a  smaller 
quantity  of  m.ostly  dark- fired  tobacco  was  imnorted  from  Nyasaland  than  in 
1952.    A  significant  quantity  of  nonflue-cured  tobacco  has  come  from  the 
Netherlands  to  Britain  in  the  past  2  years.    Turkey  shir)ped  more  to  Britain 
in  1953  than  the  unusually  small  quantity  of  1952  although  it  was  still 
well  below  the  previous  3       ^  years. 


I 
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Table  'J*-  United  Kingdom:    Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
by  principal  sources  for  specified  periods 


United  * — 


Commonwealth  countries 


^.         -  tSouthern:  Nyasa*  :        ^    :  Total 

States  .  India  .Rhodesia :  land    :  ^^"^^^  ^  '  1/ 


Million  Hillion  lailion  Million  Million  Million  I'lillion  Million  Million 
pounds'  p6unds    pounds    pounds     pounds    pounds    pounds    pounds  pounds 


>i  V  Ci.  clgc  J  , 

193W9' 

•  269^2 

200  08 

19o6 

15  7 

12oU 

Ih.O 

63  06 

06 

06 

^  19U0-UU! 

2liOo8 

168  «0 

17«8 

20o3 

13.3 

7o9 

61.5 

3o3 

lo2 

19U^  i 

368,8 

309o8 

loa 

20..6 

II06 

12  ol 

56,0 

2oU 

cO 

19U6  : 

I132.7 

365.8 

17o6 

23oO 

10r,9 

•9o2 

62o3 

3a 

«6 

19U7  ! 

295  «6 

201c  2 

22c9 

23-0 

llr.9 

22«2 

82ol 

I0c5 

I9I18  ; 

280.8 

172oU 

22o8 

U3o9 

lUa 

12o7 

97o3 

10,2 

a 

19h9  ! 

301  e  2 

l^iiol 

38,U 

ii6oh 

17o8 

13o0 

119^0 

20  oO 

.  5.8 

19^0  ; 

305»8 

113.7 

U8,l 

61,1 

17. 14 

13V.  8 

■lU6oh 

10,8 

loO 

1951  5 

35b.9 

212 cO  . 

.  hOcl 

50,U 

i6a 

21 06 

13I0U 

3o2 

1»3 

1952  2/  : 

223.7 

66.8 

38,3 

58oU 

1108 

32.8 

lii3«7 

06 

1,2 

1953  ?/  ! 

316.3 

17ii.3 

31 

57,3 

10,9 

2li,l 

127r,0 

2oU 

.8 

1/  Includes  all  Commonwealth' countries <,    2/  preliminary 

Compiled  frcm  Annual  Statement  of  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1925-U8j  and 
A  c  counts  Rel ating"~^^o^rade  and  MavTgaOIon;,~T9uy-5To 

The  1953  production  of  flue-cured  in  Canada  W£S  128  million  pounds- 
3  percent  below  1952 i    Although  harvested  acreage  was  increased,  yields 
per  acre 'were  smallerc    The  1953" production  of  flue-cured  in  India  was 
68  million  pounds — almost  one-tenth  below  a  year  earlier  due  mainly  to 
smaller  acreageo    The  195U  harvest  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than 
125jla_  The  1953  harvested  acreage  of  flue-cured  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
declined  5  percent  from  a  year  earlier  but  the  increased  yield  per  acre 
resulted  in  a  crop  of  105  million  pounds — 6  percent  larger  than  in  1952. 
Early  indications  point  to  a  crop  of  around  120  million  pounds  in  195Uo 


UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  AND  STOCKS  OF  FOREIGN  GRO^JN  tOBACCO  £/ 

In  1953>  tobacco  imports  into  the' United  States  for  consumption 
totaled  over  105- million. pounds  valued  at  82  million  dollars.    The  volume 
was  2  1/2  percent  above  1952  and  slightly  above  the  previous  record  of 
1951.    The  1953  value  was  the  fourth  largest  on  record o 

Cigarette  leaf  accounted  for  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  imported 
tobacco  and  the  rQnaindor  was  almost  entirely  tobacco  u^ed  in  cigars e  The 
1953  cigarette  leaf  imports  were  2.7  percent  above  1952  but  iic-2  percent 
below  the  record  1951  figure.    The  main  sources  of  imported  cigarette  leaf 
were  Turkey^,  73  p,ercent,  and  Greec,§,  13' percent.    The  average  declared 


2/  Imports  of  tobacco  for  cons\jmption  are  on  a  declared-weight  basis 
an^  stocks  are  on  an  unstemmed-equivalent  basis » 
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Table  8,-  United  States  imports  for  consumption  of  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
from  principal  supolying  countries,  for  specified  periods 

(Declared  weight) 


Classification 
'and  country 
of  origin 


Average.  1952 
193li-38:  1/ 


1953 
1/ 


July-December 


Average 
193U-38 


1952 
1/ 


ilillion  hillion  Million  Million  Million  Million 


^     '■■  1953 
1953    :  a-s  per- 
1/     : . centage 
!  :  of  1952 


1^1  T     ri  c 

p  U  UX  l(.io 

p  OU.I1U.O 

r^/^i  1     ri  c 
puU.IiU.0 

TTv^o'i"  d Tr\ m f!i ri 
U  Ilo  UtiiriilitJQ 

0  7 

GreGCG 

'  10,0 

1  1. 

lu.p 

1U.3 

0  0 

y  »c 

PA 

Syria 

:  .5 

3.7 

3.3 

.3 

1.8 

1.6 

.  69 

5^  n  .        n  dp  ^  i  a 

•  2/ 

•a 

n 

.  ^ 

inn 

Yugoslavia 

.0 

.8 

.0 

c5 

.6 

'.  120 

Total  3/ 

hh.h 

•75.9 

78  cO 

22.6 

39. U 

39. li 

■.  100 

* 

•Cuba 

Stemmed              .  .• 

'  .  7.1 

9.9 

9.7 

3.8 

•  av6 

■■■105.  ' 

Unstemmed 

a.i 

U.o 

■h.h 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

105 

Philippine,  Rep, 

Stemmed 

).  / 

1.9 

.5 

)i  / 

■  1.2 

.3 

25 

Unstemmed 

.2 

2/ 

)V 

.1 

2/ 

21 

Total  3/ 

!    •  11.3 

16.0 

II4.7 

5.9 

7.8 

7.2 

92 

Scrap  ! 

Cuba 

t  2.9 

C.l 

'  8.9 

l.h 

1.2 

■a.3 

102 

Philippine,  Rep, 

1.2 

2.3 

h/1,2 

1.1 

1.1 

100. 

Total  3/  J 

6.1 

9.ii 

11.2 

2.6 

5.14 

5.ii 

100 

CigarT\rrapper  (unst.)  ! 

Indonesia  ; 

5/1.9 

.8 

.h 

1.1 

.3 

.2 

67 

Cuba  ! 

.2 

.3 

.1 

.2 

.2 

100 

Total  3/ 

2.1 

1.1 

.9 

1.2 

.5 

.5 

100 

Total  imports  6/  : 

'.  66.3 

102.9 

105. li 

33.5 

53.3 

52.8 

•  99 

1/  Preliminary.    Zl  Les-s  than  50,000  poundsT    3/  Includes  relatively  small 
quantities  from  other  countries  not  separately  iTsts'd,    hi  Reported  as  leaf 
in  19314,  and  1935  and. as  scrap  in  1936-38.    5/  Formerly  sTToxirn  as  originating 
in  Netherlands  Indies  or  Netherlands,    6/  Includes  tobacco  stems,  not  cut, 
ground,  or  pulverized,  and  stemmed  wrapper,  not  shown  separately.- 

Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce • 
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value  ef  cigarette  leaf  from  Turnkey  was  62o6  cents  per  p<?und— 'Slightly 
above  1952-- and  from  Greece  was  86cU  cents-w^  percent  less  than  ftr  1952. 
.Although  still  relatively  small,  the  quantity  from  Yugoslavia  increased 
sharply.    The  stocks  of  fcareign  growii  cigarette  and  smoking  tobacco  on 
January  1,  195iis  were 'a  record  l8l  :million  pounds— nearly  7  percent  above 
a  year  earlier  and  a  little  abe?ve  the  previous  :peak  in  mid«195l9 

The  1953  imports  of .  dLgar  filler  and  wrapper  leaf  declined  from 
1952  but  imports  of  scrap  (largely  used  as  cigar  filler)  increased  and 
were  the  second  largest  on  record o    From  Cuba,  stemmed  filler  was  only  a 
little  less  while  unstemmed  filler  and  scrap  each  increased  about  one- 
tenth-  from  1952o    ¥Mch  less  stemmed  and  .unstemmed  filler  came  from  the 
Philippine  Republic  than  in, 1952  but  imports  of  scrap  from  that  source 
were  nearly  twice  as  much  as  in  1952c    The  1953  average  values  per  pound 
for  Cuban  stemmed  filler  and  scrap  at  $l6h9  and  $0o6l  were  a  little  higher 
than  a  year  earlier  but  the  value  for  unsterrmed  filler  at  ''lo22  was  down 
9  percent  a    The  1953  value  per  pound  of  Philippine  sera!-,  the  major  classi- 
fication from  that  source-,  was  26  cents  compared  with  29  cents  in  1952p 
Cigar  wrapper  imports  from  Indonesia  fell  sharply  in  1953  but  increased 
some  from  Cuba-)    The  1953  average  values  per  pound  of  Indonesia  and'  Cuban 
wrapper  were  about  ^5t.0l;  and  $Uo83«— up  13  and  6  percent,  respectively, 
compared  with  1952 o 

The  January  1,  195U,  stocks  of  Cuban  tobacco  in  the  United  States 
totaled  15^7  million  pcunds--6  percent  less  than  a  year  earlierc  The 
January  1,  195ii,  stocks  of  Philippine  Islands  tobacco  at  1th  million  pounds 
were  15  percent  below  a  year  earlier^    The  January  1,  195U,  holdings  of 
Sumatra  and  Java  tobacco,  not  including  leaf  held  for  sale  in  the  Free  Trade 
Zone,  were  679,000  pounds  (unstemmed  equivalent)  compared  with  ii05,000  a 
year  earlier  and  656,000,  2  years  earlier » 

OUTLOOK        SITUATION  FOR  TOBACCO  LEAF 
Flue-Cured,  Types  11-lU 

prices  .... 


The  season  average  price  received  for  the  1953  flue-cured  crop  was 
52c 7  cents  per  pound-44.o8  percent  higher  than  in  1952  and  slightly  above 
195l»    However,  there  was  considerable  disparity  among  average  prices  in 
the  different  belts  as  the  result  of  pronounced  effects  of  the  dro-ight  in 
western  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,^    Both  yields  per  acre  and  quality  in 
the  type  11  area  were  seriously  affected.    The  average  prices  received  in 
the  Old  Belt  (type  11(a))  and  Middle  Belt  (type  11(b))  markets  were  down 
13  and  5  percent  from  the  preceding  seasont    Both  types  had  the  lowest 
price  average  in  6  years o    The  tot^  type  11  crop  was  over  one-fourth  smaller 
in  1953  than  in  1952o    In  contrast,  the  three  other  flue-cured  producing 
areas  each  had  a  little  larger  production  than  a  year  earlier  and  prices 
averaged  higher  than  in  any  previous  seasono    In  the  Eastern  Belt  (type  12), 
the  relative  increase  in  average  price,  although  13  percent  above  1952, 
was  not  nearly  as  far  above  the  averages  of  1951  and  19500    In  the  Border 
Belt  (type  13),  the  1953  average  price  was  over  9  percent  above  each  of 
the  two  preceding  seasons  but  only  2  1/2  percent  above  1950.    In  the 
Georgia-Florida  Belt,  the  1953  average  price  was  3  2/3  percent  above  the 
1952  average,  which  was  the  previous  high  for  that  area« 
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Table  9»«*  Flue-cured  tobacco*    /verage  prices  fcr  gross  sales 
(includes  resales)  by  belt_^  19Li7-'53  ■   


Cr.f>p 
year 

Old  Belt 
[  typ©  11(a) 

>i(idle  Belt; 
[type  11(b)  ; 

Eastern 

N.  Co 
type  12 

s     Border  : 
:      Belt  s 
:    type  13  s 

Ga  o^Fla  9 
type  11^ 

Cents  per 

D  (?Ulld 

Cents  per 
pound 

Cents  per 
pound 

Cents  per 
pound 

Cents  per 
pound 

19l47  : 
19U8  : 
19li9 
1950 
1951 

38cl 
ii9o2 
I45.5 
S3.h 
50.5 

■  5O0I 
li7.7 
56<,2 
53.8 

k3oO  . 
U9c3 
US, 8 
56,5 
■    55  a  ■ 

hlo9 

50o5 
U8.9 
.  ■55»U 
51.9 

37.8 

;  ii7c2 
1x0,1 

-  J46.3 

1952  ! 

1953  1/ 

h2ol 

h9.h 

50o5 
57.1 

51  o9 
56c8 

U9o2 

5icO. 

1/  Preliminaryo 


The  Government  support  level  for  the  1953  season  was  h7o9  cents 
per  pound — about  5  percent  lower  than  in  the  2  preceding  seasons c.  The 
195U  support  level  will  be  90  percent  of  the  applicable  parity  price o 
The  parity  price  is  calculated  as  follows,  using  the  February  parity  as 
an  illustration J 


lo  The  season  average  price  for  flue-cured  for  the  most  recent 
10  years  (19l4h~53)  is  divided  by  the  average  of  the  index 
(1910»>lU=100)  of  all  prices  received  by  farmers  for  the  same 
10  calendar  years  to  give  an  "adjusted  base  price c" 


U8c2 


18.8 


2o  The  "adjusted  base  price"  is  rn'oltiplied  by  the  February 
parity  index  (the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  includ- 
ing interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates— »l910~lh'=100) » 

18,8  X  282  ■=  53 #0  cents  per  pound  February  parity 
for  flue-cured 

The  "adjusted  base  price"  remains  constant  during  a  particular  calendar 
year  (in  this  case,  195U)  but  the  parity  price  vrill  change  each  month  if 
the  parity  index  changes. 

The  supoort  level  for  195U  flue-cured  will  be  either  the  minimum 
level  announced  prior  to  planting  cr  90  percent  of  the  July  1  parity, 
whichever  is  higher.    The  February  195ii  flue-cured  parity  is  one-fifth' 
of  a  cent  lower  than  it  was  approximately  a  year  ago  when  the  minimum 
suppe^rt  level  was  detemined,  but  four-fifths  of  a  cent  higher  than  it 
was  as  of  July  1,  1953e 
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The  flue-cured  placed  under  Government  loan  in  the  1953  season 
totaled  151.3  million  pounds- -about  12  percent  of  the  crop.    In  the  1952 
season,  I65  million  pounds  (about  the  same  proportion  of  the  crop)  were 
placed  under  loan.    In  addition,  73  million  pounds  acquired  for  British 
manufacturers  under  option  to  purchase  were  pledged  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Cgrppration  for  loans.    During  the  1953  Season,  6k  percent  of  all 
flue-cured  received  under  Government  loan  was  in  the  Old  Belt  markets,  a 
higher  proportion  than  in  any  previous  season.-  Moderately  more  than  in 
1952  was  received  for  loans  in  the  Middle  Belt,  hut  the  loan  quantity  in 
the  Eastern  Belt  was  much  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  smallest  since 
19^6.    The  loan  quantities  In  the  Border  and  Georgia -Florida  Belts  were 
well  below  those  in  each  of  the  previous  2  years.    The  loan  quantity  as 
a  percentage  of  the  marketings  in  the  1953  season  was  about  39  percent 
for  type  11  (a)_,  17  percent  for  type  11(b),  and  3,  percent  each  for  types 
12,  13,  and  Ik. 

All  flue-cured  In  Government  loan  .stocks  at  the  end  of  January  was 
probably  about  333  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight).    About  U5  percent 
was  1953  crop  tobacco;  Ul  percent,  I952  crop;  and  ik  percent  1951  crop. 

Supplies 

The  1953-5^  total  supply  of  flue-cured  tobacco  is  3 ,109 ;mlllion 
pounds,  slightly  larger  than  in  1952-53,    The  1953  production  of  1,257 
million  pounds  was  8  percent  below  1952.    Although  acreage  was. 'reduced  in 
all  areas,  the  higher-  yields  per  acre  in  Eastern. North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia-Florida  raised  production  In  those  areas^ above 
that 'of  1952.    On  the  other  hand,  yields  per  acre  in  the  Old  Belt  averaged 
18  percent  below  those  of  I952  and  production  dropped  25  percent  below  that 
of  a  year  earlier.    Carryover  last  July  1  was  1,852  million  pounds--a  7" 
percent  increase  above  a  year  earlier  and  enough  to  hold  total  supply -for 
1953-5^  slightly  above  the  1952-53  level.  '  - 

:  The  195i^  marketing  quota  announced  in  late  November  1953  resulted 
in  acreage  for  allotments  (including  reserves)  totaling  about  1,057,000 
acres  compared  with  l,0kk,'^CO  acres  allotted  in  1953.    Most  Individual 
farm  allotments  remain  unchanged.    If  the,  harvested  acreage  In  195^  comes 
within  about  2  percent  of  the  allotments  and  yields  approximate  the  recent 
3-year  average  (assuming  more  nearly  normal  yields  in  type  11), the  195^ 
crop  would  be  about  l-,350  million.    Carryover  on  July  1,  195^,  aeons  likely 
to  be  around  1,86C  million  pounds  and  if  so,  total  supplies  of  flue-cured 
for  195^-55  may  approximate  3,210  million  pounds- -3  percent  above  the 
current  year's  level 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

During  the  current  marketing  year  (July  1953-June  195^1),  the  domestic 
use  of  flue-cured  seems  likely  to  be  around  81O  million  pounds--a  little 
lower  than  the  record  828  million  of  1952-53.     During  the  first  half  of 
1953-5'f,  the  number  of  cigarettes  manufactured  -domestically  was  below  the 
same  period  of  a  year  .earlier .    The  decline  is  offset  to  some  extent  by 
the  increasing  share  of  "king  size"  cigarettes    which  use  more  tobacco  per 
cigarette.    The  1953-5^  exports  of  flue -cured  may  be  around  V50  million 
pounds  (far-m-sales  weight )--apT)roxlmately  8  percent  above  1952-53  and  the 
second  largest  since  l^kS-k^ , 
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Table  lOo-  Flue-cured  tobacco^  types  11-lU:    Domestic  supplies,  disap- 
pearance, and  season  averape  price,  average  193ii-38^  annual  1939-53 

 (Farm-sales  T^eight)  ' 

:       Disappearance  l7       ,  Average 


Year 


AVo  1931-38 

1939 
I9I4O 
19)41 
19ii2 
I9li3 

19UIt 
19U5 
19h6 
I9U7 
19i;8 

19li9 
1950 
19^1 
19^2  2/ 

1953  V 


production; 


*  Stocks 


.  J-oly  1 


Supply  :  „  ,  T   sDomestic jExports ; price  per 
;  :       2/      :      2/    :  pound 


Million 
pounds 

7Ul 

:   ^  1,171 


Million  Million  Ilillion  Million  Million 
pounds    pounds    pounds    pounds  pounds 


8U5  1,535 


760 
650 
812 
790 

1,087 
1,173 
1,352 
1,317 
1,090 

1,115 
1,257 
i,U53 
1,365 
1,257 


9li6 
1,UP 
1,593 
1,U60 
1,379 

1,189 
1,126 
1,1^7 
1;287 
1,550 

1;538 

1,U85 
1,557 
1,731 
1,852 


25II7 
2,170 
2,2U3 
2,272 
2,169 

2,276 
2,299 
2,a99 
2,60U 
2,6UO 

2,653 
2,7U2 
3,010 
3,096 
3,109 


7Qh 

707 
577 
783 

893 
980 

1,150 
1,152 
1,212 
l,05h 
1,102 

1,168 
1,185 
1,279 
l,2hk 


338 

U17 
U21 
ii92 
60ii 
625 

696 
667 
659 
695 
720 

729 
757 
777 
828 


366 

290 
156 
291 
289 
355 

Ii5ii 
ii85 
553 
359 
382 

h39 
ii28 
502 
lil6 


Cents 

22r.9 

lh,9 
16.  li 
28cl 
38cli 
Ii0,2 

h2oh 
Ii3c6 

Wr3 

mc2 

U9:6 

5Uo7 
52ol 
50.3 
52.7 


1/  Year  beginning  July  1, 
Subject  to  revision. 

During  July-December  1953,  flue- cured  exports  totaled  298  million 
pounds  (farm-sales  weight) — 82  million  pounds  larger  than  in  July-December 
1952 o    This  increase  largely  reflected  the  increase  in  British  shipments 
above  the  unusually  small  quantity  shipped  in  July-December  1952 r    For  all 
other  countries  combined,  the  flue-cured  exnorts  in  July-December  1953 
xiere  only  very  slightly  above  those  in  the  same  period  of  a  year  earlier^ 
Increases  to  some  countries  a  little  more  than  offset  decreases  to  others. 
Following  the  United  Kingdom,  the  next  five  ranking  export  outlets  in  the 
recent  half  year  were  "est  Germany,  f.ustralia,  Netherlands,  Ireland,  and 
the  Philippine  Republic,     ^bout  22  and  29  percent  less  flue-cured  went  to 
Germany  and  the  Philippines  in  July-December  193'3  than  in  July-December  1952^, 
while  increases  of  25  and  11  percent  occurred  for  Australia  and  Netherlands « 
The  quantity  to  Ireland  was  75  percent  greater  than  the  unusually  small 
quantity  of  July-December  1952,    Among  the  other  important  export  destinations 
for  flue-cured,  more  went  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  Indochina,  Egypt;  Finland^ 
Hong  Kong,  and  Portugal  but  less  went  to  Belgium,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  France, 
Norway,  Austria,  India,  and  Ceylons    The  July-December  1953  flue-cured 
exports  to  Indonesia,  Thailand,  Switzerland,  and  Parkistan  were  about  the 
same  as  in  the  comparable  period  of  a  year  earlier* 


Prices 
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Eurley  auction  markets  began  on  November  30  and  practically  all  the 
crop  had  been  marketed  by  mid-Februaiy .    The  final  cleanup  sale  at  Lexing- 
tcnj  Kentucky^  was  on  February  26 o    The  season  average  price  was  a  record 
52c5  cents  per  pound,  i4  percent  above  a  year  earlier,  and  about  1  l/u  cents 
above  the  previous  record  set  in  1951=    About  55  percent  of  the  crop  was 
sold  prior  to  the  holiday  closing — about  the  sa.ie  proportion  as  in  the 
previous  season  when  the  crop  was  substantially  larger^    As  in  the  previous 
season,  the  average  price  for  pre-holiday  sales  averaged  about  5  percent 
above  that  for  the  post-holiday  saleso    ^'ith  few  exceptions^  prices  by 
grades  averaged  1  or  2  cents  lever  than  in  the  1952  crop  seas en o  The 
general  average  price  being  higher  reflects  the  larger  proportion  of 
tobacco  in  the  better  grades  than  in  the  previous  seasono 

The  1953  support  price  was  h6«6  cents  per  pound — ^about  6  percent 
lower  than  in  the  2  preceding  seasons-.    The  19Sh  support  level  will  be 
90  percent  of  the  applicable  parity  price.    The  parity  price  is  calculated 
as  follCT-7S,  using  the  February'"  parity  as  an  example: 

lo  The  season  average  price  for  Eurle-  for  tho  most  recent 
10  years  (19iili""53)  is  di\d.ded  bj'-  the  average  of  the 
index  (1910-11;  =100)  of  all  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  the  same  10  calendar  years  to  give  an  "adjusted 
base  price c" 

2»  The  ''adjusted  base  price"  is  multiplied  by  the  February 
parity  index  (the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  includ- 
ing interest^  taxes,  and  wage  rates -—1910-lU=lC0) <, 

18 -.2  X  262  =  5lo3  cents  per  pound  February  parity 

for  Eurley 

The  Eupoort  level  for  195U  Burley  will  be  either  the  minimum  level 
announced  prior  to  planting  or  90  percent  of  the  October  parity,  which- 
ever  is  highero    The  February  195U  parity  is  one-half  of  a  cent- lower  than 
it  was  aporoxinately  a  year  ago  >±ien  the  minimum  support  level  was  determined 
but  one-tenth  of  a  cent  higher  than  it  was  in  September  1953* 

During  the  1953  crop  marketing  season,,  Burley  growers  placed  about 
102  million  pounds  of  tobacco  under  Government  loan — approxim.ately  18  per- 
cent of  total  deliveries c    This  compares  with  close  to  lOi;  million  pounds  — 
16  percent  of  the  crop— in  the  1952  crop  marketing  season-,    Burley  tobacco 
in  r-overnment  loan  stocks  reported  at  the  end  of  o^'anuary  totaled  about 
281  million  pounds  (farm-sales-X'jeight  equivalent) — 36  percent,  1953  cropj 
3h  percent,  1952  crop;  28  percent,  1951  cropj  and  the  remaining  2  percent, 
1950  croD,  "  : 
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Supplies 


Total  supplies  cf  3ur-ley  for  1953-5^-  are  about  1^735  million  pounds 
--Ich  percent  larger  than  for  1952-53^    The  1953  crop  at  close  to  572  mil- 
lion pounds  was  nearly  one -eighth  smaller  than  the  record  1952  crop. 
However,  carryover  on  October  1,  1953 ,  "was  1,163  million  pounds --almost 
one-tenth  above  a  yaai'  --^arlieir. 

The  195^  marketing  quota,  announced  in  late  November,  results  in 
acreage  allotments  totaling  395^500  acres  compared  with  ^4-32, 750  acres 
allotted  for  1953*    Fo'c  most  farms,  acreage  allotments  will  be  about 
8  percent  ].ess  in  195^  than  in  1953=    Special  provisions  apply  to  small 
allotments . 


If  the  .195^  harvested  acreage  is  within  1  or  2  percent  of  the 
allotted  acreage  and  yields  per  acre  equal  the  most  recent  3 -year  average, 
this  year's  crop  would  be  around  530  million  pounds --about  7  percent  lower 
than  last  year''£o    Carr/'over  next  October  1  may  approximate  1,195  million 
pounds  and  added  to  a  crop  of  this  size,  would  provide  195^-55  total  sup- 
plies of  1,725  million  pounds --slightly  lower  than  the  1953-5^  record 
level c 


Table  llo-  Burley  tobacco,  type  3I-    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  price,  average  193^~38,  annual  1939-53 

   (Farm-  sale s  we  i ght )    

;       D 1  s app e ar a n c e_lj~  :  Average 


Year 


Production; 


'Stocks 


on;             :Suppl^'  :  m      t  ;Domestic:Exports ^price  per 
1  ;  :  I      2/    _j  2/    ,  _ppund 


Mil , lb  r 

Mil. lb  0 

Miiab, 

Mildb, 

Mil  „  lb. 

Mil .lb. 

ct. 

Av.  193^-33 

287 

701 

988  , 

314 

302 

12 

22  0  2 

1939 

:  395 

684 

1,079 

317 

305 

12 

17.3 

19^+0 

377 

762 

1,139 

341 

335 

6 

16.2 

19^1 

:  337 

798 

1,135 

380 

374 

6 

29.2 

1942 

755 

1,099 

413 

407 

6 

41.8 

19^3 

392 

686 

1,078 

427 

4l8 

9 

45.6 

19^^ 

;  591 

651 

1,242 

483 

474 

9 

44,0 

19^5 

:  577 

759 

1,336 

.  483 

448 

35 

39.4 

19^6 

:  61k 

853 

1,467 

526 

476 

50 

39.7 

19^7 

1  485 

941 

1,426 

524 

496 

28 

48.5 

1948 

603 

902 

1,505 

531 

489 

42 

46.0 

19^9 

561 

974 

1,535 

535 

494 

41 

45.2 

1950 

499 

1,000 

1,499 

518 

438 

30 

49.0 

1951 

618 

981 

1,599 

538 

506 

32 

51o2 

1952  2/ 

:  650 

1,061 

1,711 

548 

519 

29 

50.3 

1953  2/ 

572 

1,163 

1,735 

52.5 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1; 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 
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Dorcestlc  U^e  and  F23K)rt£ 

During  the  marketing  jear  ending  vSeptember  3^-^)  1953;  domestic  use 
of  Barley  at  519  million  pounds  was  nearly  2  l/2  percent  atove  a  year 
earlier  and  the  largest  in  history.    The  number  of  cigarettes  menufactured 
in  the  1952-53  marketing  year  was  1.2  percent  less  than  in  1951''52;  output 
of  smoking  tobacco  was  down  about  7  l/2  percent;  and  the  output  of  plug, 
fine-cut,  and  scrap  chewing  was  down  about  2  percent.    The  increase  in 
domestic  use  of  Burley,  despite  these  declines,  is  probably  attributable 
mostly  to  the  increased  proportion  of  "king  size"  cigarettes  in  1952-53 j 
which  absorb  mere  tobacco  per  unit  of  output.    The  domestic  use  of  Burley 
during  the  1953~f-'^*  marketing  year  may  be  a  little  lower  than  in  1952-53. 

Exports  of  Burley  in  lv52"53  totaled  about  29  million  pounds  (farm- 
sales  weight) --3  1/3  percent  lower  than  a  year  earliei".    The  quantity  to 
Germany,  the  leading  outlet,  dropped  by  one -half .    Among  the  next  four 
ranking  outlets,  more  vent  to  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  Mexico  but  less  to 
Belgium.    Also,  less  went  to  .Denmark,  Austria,  Norway,  and  France  but 
increases  occurred  to  the  Philippine  Eopubllc-  Switzerland,  Netherlands 
Finland,  and  Yugoslavia,    Egypt  got  about  the  ss,me  amount  in  each  of  the 
last  2  iTiarketing  years  , 

In  the  first  qucirter  of  the  1953-5^  marketing  year  (October- 
December  1953)7  Burley  exports  totaled  about  7.^  million  pounds- -slightly 
lower  than  In  the  same  period  of  a  year  earlier.    German  and  Belgian 
takings  were  up  sharply  but  that  going  to  Sweden  and  Mexico  were  dovm 
sharply-    Moderately  xr/jis  went  to  Portugal  but  much  less  went  to  Denmark. 

Maryland  ,  TyiDe  32  3/ 

Prices 

Maryland  tobacco  auctions  generally  begin  before  mid-May  of  the 
year  following  harvest.    Approxim.ately  seven-eights  of  Maryland  tobacco 
is  marketed  at  auction  and  the  rest  at  the  Baltimore  hogshead  market. 
For  the  1953  calendar  year,  the  preliminary  average  price  received, 
principally  for  1952  crop  tobacco,  was  ii-9.1  cents  per  pound™  -  nearly  10 
percent  more  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  highest  s.1  nee  19^9-    The  quality 
of  the  1952  crop  was  not  up  to  the  1951  crop,  which  was  the  best  in 
several  years.    Government  price  supports  were  not  available  on  the  1952 
crop  since  growers  had  disapprovDd  a  narketing  quota  on  that  crop. 

The  1953  crop  will  receive  Government  price  su"!"'port  since  a  quota 
was  approved  for  last  year's  crop.  The  support  is  5'^  cents  per  pound- 
90  percent  of  parity  at  the  time  the  minimum  level  was  announced  in 

2,7~In  1952    the  Congress  amended  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
to  pi'ovide  that  for  the  purposes  of  marketing  quotas  and,  when  in  effect, 
the  sliding  scale  price  supports,  the  carryover  and  total  supply  of  Maryland 
tobacco  would  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  January  1  following  the  be'?:inning 
of  the  marketing  year  instead  of  on  the  basis  of  October  1,  as  previously. 
Inasmuch  as  the  definition  of  the  marketing  year,  Itself,  was  not  changed, 
the  discussion  and  statistical  table  are  in  terms  of  the  October-Septembea" 
period. 
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March  1953.    Ninety  percent  of  parity  as  of  the  October  1,  1953  for  Maryland 
tohacco  was  U9.9  cents  per  pound,  so  the  previously  announced  minimum, 
"being  higher,  'becGmes  the  actual  support  level  as  prescribed  "by  law. 

The  195^  crop  of  Maryland  tobacco  will  be  ineligible  for  Govern- 
ment price  support.    In  the  referendum  held  on  October  29,  1953,  6^1-. 1  per- 
cent of  the  growers  voting  favored  a  quota,  but  this  was  a  little  short 
of  the  66  2/3  percent  specified  by  law,  which  is  necessary  to  place  a 
quota  into  effect. 

The  quantity  of  Maryland  tobacco  in  Government  loan  stocks  from  the 
19^+3-50  crops  at  the  end  of  January  was  about  7  3A  million  pounds  (farm- 
cales  weight.) 

Supplies 

Manufacturers'  ejid  dealers'  stocks  of  Maryland  tobacco  on  October  1, 
1953;  totaled  'J2.k  million  pounds--slightly  below  the  peak  October  1952 
level.    The  1953  crop  at  37-1  million  pounds  was  7  percent  smaller  than 
the  1952  crop  and  the  smallest  in  5  years. 

The  1953"5^-  total  supply,  according  to  the  legal  definition,  is 
the  1953  crop  plus  the  January  1,  195^^  carryover.    January  1  stocks 
were  65.^  million  pounds  and  the  total  cupply  on  this  basis  would  be 
102.5  million  pounds--2.3  percent  below  the  corresponding  figure  for  a 
year  earlier. 

If  I95U  acreage  is  about  50 .  Oi'0--the  figure  for  3  of  the  last  5 
year5--and  yields  per  acre  are  equal  to  the  recent  ^-yesLr  average,  this 
year's  crop  would  approximate  kC  million  pounds--3  percent  more  than  last 
year's.    Carryover  next  January  1  may  be  slightly  lower;  but  with  a  hO 
million  pound  crop  this  year,  total  supply  for  1955  would  be  a  little  above 
the  current  year's  level. 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

Domestic  use  of  Maryland  tobacco  (largely  in  cigarettes)  during 
October  1952-September  1953  totaled  about  32. U  million  pounds~-one  fifth 
more  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  largest  on  record.    It  does  not  seem 
likely  that  the  1953-5^  domestic  use  will  equal  the  relatively  high  1952-53 
level . 

The  1952-53  exports  of  Maryland  tobacco  at  7.3  million  pounds  (farm- 
sales  weight)  were  about  l3  percent  higher  than  in  195I-52,  when  they  were 
the  smallest  in  5  years.    Switzerland  (accounting  for  7'^  percent  of  the 
export  total)  took  one -eighth  more  than  in  I95I-52  and  the  most  since 
19ij-8-l+9.    Yugoslavia  got  a  substantial  quantity  in  1952-53  in  contrast  to 
none  a  year  earlier.  Also,  more  Maryland  tobacco  went  to  Netherlands,  West 
Germany,  and  Spain  but  less  went  to  Belgium  and  French  Morocco.    None  was 
reported  as  going  to  Tunisia  in  contrast  to  a  sizable  quantity  in  1951-52. 

During  October-D3cember  1953  (first  quarter  of  1953-5^+),  exports 
of  Maryland  tobacco  were  sharply  higher  than  in  October-December  1952. 
Most  of  the  increase  was  due  to  the  sizable  shipment  to  France.  Other 
major  destinations  were  Swltzerl::.nd,  Netherlands    Spain,  Gibraltar, 
Germany,  and  Belgium. 


Table  12.-  iYaryland  tobacco^  t::,':oe  32:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  price,  average  193^~387  annual  1939-53 


J arm- sale 3  ve 1 ph 1 1 


Year 

|?roduc- 
\  ticn 

■ 

^'Stocks 

;cct„  1 

'  ,  

: Product! on  : 
.plus  Octc  1: 
:    stocks  : 

]CisapT)earance  l/        :  ivverase  ! 
Total  •i^omestic 'Exports  ?price  per^ 
:      2/      2    '2/    :  pound 

stocks 
following 
Jan,  1  3/ 

irilllion 

I-dllion 

i^iillion 

■lillion 

Million 

Million 

iiillion 

Dounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pound^ 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents  ! 

pounds 

Average 

193^-38 

:  27,5 

41.3 

68.6 

26,5 

21.1 

19.7  : 

38.4 

1939 

:  32.8 

41,4 

7i^c2 

Joy 

PT  1 

36.3 

19i^0 

32.6 

^7.7 

60.3 

28,5 

25.9 

2.6 

33.0  . 

43.2 

19^1 

31.2 

51.8 

83o0 

27.2 

26cl 

1=1 

30.1  . 

45.0 

19^2 

28.1 

^5.8 

83,9 

3i+c4 

32.2 

2.2 

56.5 

^7.7 

19J+3 

20  c  8 

70o3 

25,1 

23.8 

1.3 

i^5.3 

43.8 

--lit 

±941+ 

38,2 

45.2 

83.4 

31.2 

28,8 

2.4 

55.5 

37.6 

19^5 

18.  U 

52.2 

70.6 

30.3 

24.2 

6.1 

57.0 

;  46.5 

1946 

46.2 

40.3 

86.5 

34.0 

28.3 

5.7 

44.5 

32.4 

19^7  : 

37  =  8 

52.5 

90,3 

3i^-3 

27.0 

7.3 

42.8 

19^6 

35  oO 

56.0 

91. 0 

37.0 

27.7 

9.3 

54.4 

:  46.9 

19^+9  : 

Ul,2 

5^.0 

95.2 

35. 

28.0 

l.h 

48.3 

:  ^5.5 

1950 

40,0 

59.6 

99»8 

35  =  5 

27.1 

8.4 

48.2 

:  53.^- 

1951 

1+1.6 

64,3 

105.9 

33.^3 

26.7 

6.6 

44.8 

:  59.3 

1952  2j  : 

40.0 

72.6 

112,6 

40.2 

32.4 

7.8 

49.1 

:  64.9 

1953  il  : 

37.1 

72.4 

109.5 

:  65.4 

17  iear  beginning  October  1,     2/  'ubject  to  revision.     3./  Public  Law  464-62nd 
Congress  (an  amendment  to  previous  Agricultural  legislation)  provides  that  for  the 
purposes  of  marketing  quotas  and  when  in  effect,  the  sliding-scale  price  support, 
the  carryover  and  total  supply  of  I-Iaryland  tobacco  shall  be  computed  as  of 
January  1  following  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year- -defined  as  the  October  1- 
September  30  pericd. 

Fire -cured.  Types  21-23 

Prices 

/-ucticns  for  Virginia  fire -cured  (type  21 )  opened  Ijovember  30  and 
closed  February  4--earlier  than  usual.     The  1953  crop  was  the  smallest  on 
record.     The  auction  average  price  for  type  21  at  35^6  cents  per  pound  was 
very  slightly  above  last  season's  although  quality  was  poorer  than  a  year 
earlier c    Auctions  for  Kentucky -Tennessee  fire -cured  (types  22-23)  opened 
in  the  last  week  in  January- -a  few  weeks  later  than  usual.     Farm-ers  were 
delayed  in  their  stripping  by  unfavorable  weather  conditions.    During  the 
growing  season,  the  drought  conditions  made  for  much  low  quality  tobacco, 
which  is  being  reflected  in  general  average  prices.    Through  late  February, 
the  average  price  received  for  type  22  (Zastern  District  Kentucky-Tennessee) 
was  3^.6  cents  per  pound- -about  12  percent  less  than  the  comparable 
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season  price  of  a  year  ago.    The  average  price  for  type  23  (Western  District- 
mostly  Kentucky)  was  27 cents --alnost  one -fourth  less  than  the  comparable 
season  price  of  a  year  ago, 

■'ihe  1953  price  support  level  for  fire -cured  tobacco  (computed  at 
Yii*  percent  of  the  Burley  loan  rate)  is  35  cents  per  pound--2,l  cents  less 
than  in  the  1952  crop  season.    Growers  of  Virginia  fire -cured  placed  about 
651,000  pounds --about  7  percent  of  the  crop- -under  Government  loan.  This 
was  much  less  than  in  each  of  the  preceding  3  seasons  when  around  19  per- 
cent went  into  Governmont  loan.     Through  late  February,  growers  of 
Kentucky -Tennessee  fira  cured,  had  placed  about  5.2  million  pounds  under 
Government  loan.     Out  of  total  deliveries  of  types  22  and  23,  about  I5 
and  23  percent,  respectively,  went  into  Government  loan.    During  last  year's 
entire  marketing  season,  the  proportions  tended  to  be  the  reverse  with 
20  percent  of  type  22  and  12  percent  of  type  23  going  into  Government  loan. 

Total  lire -cured  tobacco  reported  in  Government  loan  stocks  at  the 
end  of  January  amounted  to  about  5I  million  pounds  (equivalent  farm-sales 
weight).     Only  about  Ip  percent  of  this  was  1953  crop  "oobacco,     Because  of 
the  delayed  marketing  of  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire -cured  most  of  the  January 
1953  loans  were  not  recorded  in  time  for  the  January  report.    About  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  Is  1952  crop  tobacco,  11  percent  from  the  1951  crop, 
19  percent,  from  the  1950  crop,  and  i|8>  percent  from  the  19^6~U9  crops. 

The  195^  crops  of  fire -cured  will  receive  Government  price  support 
at  75  percent  of  the  Burley  loan  level,  which  is  based  on  90  percent  of 
the  Burley  parity  price.     The  JTobruary- 195^  Burley  parity  was  slightly 
lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

Supplies 

Total  supply  of  fire -cured  tobacco  for  1953-5^  ia  nearly  I98  mil- 
lion pounds percent  lower  than  for  1952-53  and  the  lowest  since  19^5~^6. 
The  drought  reduced  1953  yields  per  acre  substantially  and  total  production 
at  51  million  pounds  was  down  nearly  one -eighth  from  1952  and  the  smallest 
on  record  for  all  three  types.    Carryover  at  a  little  over  1^+6  million 
pounds,  was  alinost  the  came  as  that  of  each  of  the  2  preceding  years. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  the  carryover  of  Virginia  fire-cured  has  tended 
to  increase  some  while  Kentucky-Tennessee  (type  22)  has  been  quite  stable. 
However,  carryover  of  Kentucky -Tennessee  (type  23)  has  declined  sharply 
since  1950, 

The  I95I+  allotment  for  fire -cured  tobacco  is  50,1400  acres.  Allot- 
ments for  most  farms  will  be  about  10  percent  less  in  195^  than  in  1953. 
If  90  percent  of  the  allotment  acreage  is  planted  and  yields  equal  the 
1950-52  average  (1953  not  included  because  unusually  low),  the  195^  pro- 
duction would  be  about  5U  million  pounds.    Carryover  next  October  1  may 
be  around  I30  or  135  million  pounds;  and  if  the  crop  were  approximately 
54  million,  the  195^-55  total  supply  of  fire -cured  may  be  around  I87  mil- 
lion pounds.    Such  a  supply  would  be  10  or  11  million  pounds  lower  than 
for  the  current  year. 
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Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

During  the  1952-53  marketing  year,  domestic  use  of  fire -cured  at  a 
little  over  29  million  pounds  was  8  percent  lover  than  a  year  earlier  and 
the  smallest  since  193^'    The  output  c-  snuff,  the  major  domestic  outlet, 
was  only  very  slightly  smaller  ("cwo-thirds  of  1  percent).    This  sjdggests 
that  some  other  Ivind  of  tohacco  may  ce  replacing  fire-cured  to  seme  extent. 
Snuff  mamafacture  is  expected  to  remain  fairly  stable  in  1953 -5^' 

Table  13--  Fire-cured  tobacco,  types  ?l-2ht    Domestic  supplies,  disappear- 
ance, and  season  average  price,  average  193^-38,  annual  1939-53 


(Farm- sales  weight ) 


Year  ; 

Production 

^Stocks 

:       Disappearance  1/  : 

'  Oct  1 

;  Supply 

'  Total 

:Domestic  ^Exports : 

price  per 

 ! 

:  2/ 

:    2/  : 

pound 

Million 

Mill i  OTi 

MlTVi  flrT 

— _  

Million 

Million 

Million 

^ \J  L4.  j.XwL  L_> 

pounds 

pounds 

poimds 

Cents 

Av.  19^Jj--'?8  • 

110 

J  q4  p 

^o4  4 

123.0 

53-2 

09.0 

10. 2 

1939  : 

99.4 

136.2 

235.6 

94.0 

55.1 

33,9 

10.6 

19^0  : 

106.5 

141.6 

248.1 

64.2 

45.6 

18.6 

9.5 

19^1  : 

69. 7 

183.9 

253.6 

69.0 

51.5 

17.5 

14.1 

19^2  ; 

71.5 

184.6 

256,1 

76.3 

60.7 

15.6 

17.1 

19^3  1 

64. 9 

179.8 

244.7 

71.2 

54.5 

16.7 

23.4 

\3\h  \ 

66.1 

173  =  5 

239.6 

107.6 

43.9 

63.9 

24.5 

19i+5  : 

58.3 

131.8 

190.1 

85.2 

37.6 

47«6 

31.5 

19^6 

108.9 

104.9 

213.8 

70,4 

36.0 

34.4 

36,0 

19^7  % 

86.4 

143,4 

229.8 

67.2 

36.9 

30.3 

29^5 

19^+8  ; 

73.2 

162.6 

235.8 

78.6 

35.4 

43  2 

31.9 

19^9  : 

72.2 

157.2 

229.4 

64,7 

35.4 

29.3 

29.8 

1950  : 

58.3 

164.7 

223.0 

75.7 

35.9 

39.8 

31>2 

1951  : 

59.5 

147.3 

206,8 

59.9 

31.8 

28.1 

40.0 

1952  2/  ; 

58.2 

146,9 

205.1 

58. 7 

29.0 

29.7 

37.6 

1953  2/  : 

51.2 

146.4 

197.6 

34.0 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1. 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 


The  1952-53  exports  of  all  fire-cured  tobacco  at  nearly  30  million 
pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  were  almost  6  percent  above  I95I-52,  when  they 
were  the  lowest  on  record  except  for  some  World  War  II  years.     The  1952-53 
exports  of  Kentucky -Tennessee  fire -cured  leaf  increased  a  little  less  than 
6  percent  and  of  Virginia  fire -cured,  about  8  percent  above  I95I-52.  Almost 
four -fifths  of  the  total  exports  of  fire-cured  was  Kentucky-0"'ennessee  tobac- 
co.   Netherlands,  the  leading  foreign  outlet,  took  I3  percent  less  but 
Switzerland,  ranking  next,  took  substantially  more  than  the  small  195I-52 
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amount.    Spain  and  France  ranked  third  and  fourth  and  got  relatively  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  Kentucky -Tennessee  fire-cured  in  contrast  to  none 
in  I95I-52.    Sweden  took  much  more. than  the  relatively  small  amount  in 
1951-52.    Also,  Denmark,  Indonesia,  i'forway,  Gold  Coast,  and  French  West 
Africa  took  more  while  much  lesr.  than  a  year-  earlier  vent  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  West  Germany,  and  Ireland.     A_mong  the  other  countries 
taking  less  Kentucky-- -Tennessee  fire-cured  were  Italy,  Belgian  Congo,  Tunisia, 
and  Algeria.    During  the  first  quarter  of  the  1953-5^  marketing  year  (Oct- 
ober -December  1953),  exports  of  Kentuclvy -Tennessee  fire-cured  were  about 
one-fourth  below  the  same  period  of  a  year  earlier.    The  major  decreases 
occurred  in  leaf  going  to  S\7itzerland^  Sweden,  and  Norway  while  increases 
occT-irred  in  that  going       Netherlands  and  VJest  C-ermanj';.-,,  . 

The  1952-53  exports  of  Virginia  fire-cured  to  Norway  (accounting 
for  over  two-fifths  of  the  total)  were  more  than  75  percent  higher  than  in 
I95I-52,  when  they  were  the  lowest  in  many  years.    Increases  also  occurred 
in  shipm.ents  to  Sx/eden,  United  Kingdom.,  and.  Netherlands  but  Virginia  fire- 
c\ired  going  to  Switzerland,  Austria,  Germany,  ?Iew  Zealand^  and.  Australia 
dropped  below  I95I-52.     In  the  first  quarter  of  1953-5^  (Oct oher -December 
1953);  exports  of  Virginia  fire-cured  tobacco  were  ik  percent  lower  than 
in  the  comparable  quarter  of  a  year  earlier,  with  most  destinations  showing 
declines.    Shipments  tn  TJorway  were  about  one-tenth  less  than  in  October- 
December  1952. 

•  ■  An  increase    may  occur  •  in  the  exports  of  fire -cured  tobacco  to 
France  during  the  1953-5^  marketing  year  as  the  result  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1953>  which  authorizes  acceptance  of  foreign  currency  for  exports 
of  surplus  agricultural  .ommodities  under  certain  conditions. 


DarkAir-Cxired,  .Types  35-37 
Prices  .,' 

.     Auctions  foi-  the  dark  air -ciired  types  opened  duri-hg  the.  first  half  , 
of  December  and  sales  were  ended  by  February  I8  of  this.  year.     Prices  for 
the  small  crops  of  the  Kentucky -Tennessee  types  35  and  36  averaged  26.3  and 
22.7  cents  per  pound--l8  and  25  percent  lower  than  the  1952  season  averages. 
The  declines  in  prices  reflected  the  substantially  lover  quality  of  the 
1953  crop  resulting  from  the  drought  conditions  during  the  growing  season. 
The  1953  season  average  price  for  the  small  crop  of  Virginia  sun-cured 
(type  37)  'was  31" 5  cents  per  pound — very  slightly  above  the  previous  season. 
There  was  little  over -all  change  in  qusAity  from  the  preceding  year. 

The  1953  price  support  level  for  types  35-37  (computed  at  66  2/3  per- 
cent of  the  Bur ley  loan  rate)  was  31-1  cents  per  pound--1.9  cents  less  than 
for  the  1952  crop..  Grow-ers  placed  under  Government  loan  about  5-9  million 
pounds  of  One  Sucker  (type  35),  about  I.5  million  pounds  of  Green  River 
(type  36),  and  only  minor  quantities  of  Virginia  sun-cured  (type  37). 
These  loan  quantities  represented  over  one-third  of  total  deliveries  of 
■type  35  and  over  one-fifth  of  total  deliveries  of  type  36,  but  these 
proportions  were  both  sorie  lower  than  in  the  previous  season.    The  dark 
air -cured  tobacco  in  Government  loan  stocks  at  the  end  of  January  totaled 
about  kl  million  pounds  (equivalent  farm-sales  weight);  about  12  percent 
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was  1953  crop  tobacco,  22  jjercent  iYom  the  1952  crop,  I6  percent  from 
the  1951  crop,  11  percent'  from  the  I95O  crop,  and  39  percent  from  the 
I9I+6-49  crops.  About  two-thirds  of  the  1953  crop  loans  were  reported 
in  time  for  inclusion  in  the  above  total. 

The  195^  crops  of  dark  air-cured  will  receive  Government  price  sup- 
port at  66  2/3  percent  of  the  Burley  loan  level,  which  is  based  on  90  per- 
cent of  the  Burley  parity  price.    The  February  195^  Burley  parity  was 
slightly  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

Supplies 

The  I953-5U  total  supply  of  types  35-37  is  a  little  over  105  mil- 
lion pounds --slightly  lov/er  than  the  1952-53  level.    Although  acreage  was 
a  little  larger  than  in  1952,  the  drought  reduced  yields  per  acre  and  pro- 
duction was  down  substantially  for  all  three  types.    The  One  Sucker 
(type  35)  crop  was  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  past  15  years,  the  Green 
River  crop  (type  36)  was  the  smallest  on  record,  and  the  Virginia  sun- 
cured  crop  (type  3?)  "was  the  smallest  in  5  years.    For  all  three  types 
combined,  the  1953  production  at  about  27  3A  million  pounds  was  I8  per- 
cent lower  than  1952  and  the  lovrest  since  1936.    Carryover  of  dark  air- 
cured  last  October  1  at  77  2/3  million  pounds  was  6  percent  larger  than 
a  year  earlier.    All  the  rise  was  due  to  the  increase  in  the  carryover  of 
type  35  as  stocks  of  type  36  were  slightly  less  and  of  type  37>  consider- 
ably less  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  195if  acreage  allotment' for  types  35-36  is  20,700  acres.  Dark 
air-cured  acreage  allotments  for  most  farms  will  be  20  percent  less  in 
1954  than  in  1953.    The  1954  acreage  allotment  for  type  37  is  about 
6,130  acres --an  increase  of  nearly  1,200  acres  over  1953*     If  yields  per 
acre  are  more  nearly  normal  in  195^  (about  the  average  of  19^9^  1951>  and 
1952)  and  growers  plant  nine-tenths  of  the  types  35-36  allotments  and 
seven-tenths  of  the  type  37  allotment  (roughly  similar  to  the  proportions 
in  the  last  2  years )>  the  195^  production  of  types  35-37  would  be  about 
27  million  pounds.    This,  together  with  a  carryover  n-'-xt  October  that  may 
be  around  7'-^  million  pounds,' would  provide  a  total  supply  of  a  little  over 
100  million  pounds  for  195^-55.    This  would  be  a  little  lower  than  the 
current  year ' s  level . 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 


Domestic  use  of  dark  air -cured  tobacco  in  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1953^  was  a  little  over  23  million  pounds--a  little  larger  than 
the  record  low  of  I95I-52.    The  output  of  the  chewing  tobacco,  that  is 
the  major  domestic  outlet  for  these  types,  declined  2  percent  from  I95I-52 
to  1952-53. • 

The  1952-53  exports  of  dark  air-cured  at  6.1  million  pounds  (farm- 
sales  weight)  were  23  percent  below  a  year  earlier  and  below  any  previous 
year  except  some  of  the  V.'orld  V/ar  II  years.    The  1952-53  exports  of  dark 
air-cured  were  about  55  percent  as  leaf  and       percent  as  Black  Fat --a 
semiprocessed  form.    Exports  of  One  Sucker  and  Green  River  leaf  declined 
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32  and  28  percent,  respectively,  and  exports  of  Black  Fat  went  down 
l8  percent  between  1951-52  and  1952-53,    Much  less  One  Sucker  went  to 
Nigeria  and  Belgium.    Also,  much  less  Green  River  went  to  United  Kingdom, 
Indonesia,  Belgium,  and  Liberia.    There  was  a  marked  increase  in  exports 
of  Green  River  tobacco  to  Netherlands  from  1951-52  to  1952-53  and  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1953-5^  (October -December  1953),  more  Green  River 
went  to  the  Netherlands  than  in  the  entire  1952-53  marketing  year. 

The  leading  outlet  for  Black  Fat  is  Nigeria,  which  took  l8  percent 
more  in  1952-53  than  a  year  earlier.    Gold  Coast,  the  next  ranking  outlet, 
got  2h  percent  less  and  also  much  less  went  to  French  West  and  Equatorial 
Africa  and  other  Portuguese  Africa  than  in  the  previous  year.    In  the 
first  quarter  of  1953-5^  (October-December  1953),  exports  of  Black  Fat 
were  considerably  above  those  of  the  same  period  of  a  year  earlier. 
Heaviest  shipments  were  to  Nigeria,  Gold  Coast,  and  French  West  Africa. 


Some  quantity  of  dark  aii--c\ired  tobacco  may  be  shipped  to 
France  during  the  1953 --5^  marketing  year  as  the  result  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1953;  which  authorizes  acceptance  of  foreign  currency  for 
exports  of  surplus  agricultural  conunodities  under  certain  conditions. 

Table  ik,-  Dark  air-cured  tobacco,  types  35--37'.    Domestic  supplies,  dis- 
appearance, and  season  average  price,  average  193^-38,  annual  1939-53 


Year 


Production 


Stocks 
!Oct.  1 


(F arm -  s al e_s  we ight ) 
Supply 


Disappearance  l/_ 


Total 


_:  Average 
:Domestic:Exports:price  per 


2/ 


2/ 


Mil. lb.    Mil, lb.  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.    Mil. lb.  Mil. lb. 


_pound_ 
~  Ct . 


Av.  193^-38 

:  35.5 

62.8 

98.3 

39.0 

27.0 

12.0 

9.^ 

1939 

\  kk.2 

55.1 

100.3 

3k. 7 

27.3 

l.k 

7.3 

19^0 

,  ^2.5 

65.6 

108.1 

33.7 

29.0 

k,7 

7.7 

19^+1 

:  31.5 

105.9 

i+1.9 

33.9 

3.0 

12.0 

19^2 

35.2 

6k, 0 

99.2 

33.9 

29.8 

k,l 

15.0 

19^3 

:  30.0 

65.3 

95.3 

37.6 

3.2 

27.2 

19kk 

57.7 

102.6 

1+2.2 

35.9 

6.3 

23.3 

19^5 

^3.6 

60  A 

lOi+.O 

i+3.6 

30.5 

13.1 

25.2 

19h6 

.  49.6 

60, k 

110.0 

37.3 

29.7 

7.6 

22.5 

19^7  ^ 

:  37.2 

72.7 

109.9 

32.7 

26.3 

e.k 

25.8 

19kQ  : 

3^.8 

77.2 

112.0 

37.9 

23.1 

lk,Q 

28.7 

19^9 

36.2 

7^.1 

110.3 

30.5 

2k, 3 

6.2 

23.2 

1950 

28.6 

79.3 

108. 

36.6 

26.3 

10.3 

2k,6 

1951 

.  31.7 

71.8 

103.5 

30.3 

22.^ 

7.9 

3k.3 

1952  2/ 

.  33.8 

73.2 

107.0 

29.3 

23.2 

6.1 

31.6 

1953  2/ 

.  27.7 

77.7 

105.  ii- 

25.3 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1. 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 
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Cigar,  Types  kl-62 

Prices 

Most • cigar  tobacco  is  sold  at  the  "barndoor"  during  the  fall  and 
winter.    The  1953  Pennsylvania  filler  (type  ^^-l)  sold  at  an  average  price 
of  27  1/2  cents  per  pound- ^-9  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  the  highest 
since  19^7.    Connecticut  Valley  Broadleaf  (type  51)  in  the  bundle  averaged 
around  57  cents  per  pound  for  injury-free  crops --approximately  one-tenth 
higher  than  in  1952.    Sorted  grade  price,s  for  Broadleaf  were  unchanged  to 
5  cents  higher  for  some  grades .    The  predominant  share  of  Connecticut 
Valley  Havana  Seed  (type  52)  averaged  around  58  cents  per  pound  for 
injury-free  crops--about  7  percent  above  the  comparable  price  in  1952. 
Most  type  52  Havana  Seed  was  sold  in  late  September.    The  above  price 
information  is  based  on  contract  prices  ^^^hich  probably  vjill  be  higher 
than  the  over-all  crop  averages  to  be  published  later.    About  1.8  mil- 
lion pounds  of  the  Havana  Seed  were  placed  under  Government  loan  but 
practically  no  Broadleaf  went  under  loan. 

Marketing  of  the  Wisconsin  binder  types  has  been  under  way  since 
early  January.    For  the  Northern  V/isconsin  type  55;  prices  for  the  season's 
sales  through  February  averaged  around  33  cents  per  pound --roughly  10  per- 
cent above  a  year  earlier.    Binder  grade  tobacco  in  this  type  averaged  near 
49  cents  compared  with  about  hh  cents  last  season  and  about  kQ  cents  2  years 
ago.    For  the  Southern  IJisconsin  type  "^k,  prices  for  the  season's  sales 
through  February  averaged  around  25  cents  per  pound- -roughly  one -third 
higher  than  the  low  1952  season  average . ,  Binder  grade  tobacco  in  this  type 
averaged  around  37  cents  compared  vdth  33  cents  last  season  and  3^  2/3  cents 
2  years  ago.    The  largest  volume  of  Southern  VJisconsin  was  sold  as  straight 
stripped  and  crop  lots,  averaging  around  22  cents  per  pound.    This  was 
nearly  I7  percent  above  the  comparable  1952  season  price. 

Government  price  support  at  90  percent  of  parity  was  in  effect  for 
the  1953  crops  of  cigar  filler  and  binder  types,  except  Pennsylvania  filler 
type  kl,  and  will  continue  to  be  in  effect  for  the  195^  crops. 

The  support  level  for  the  1953  crop  of  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  to  be 
harvested  and  marketed  mostly  during  the  first  half  of  I95U  is  32.^  cents 
per  pound  compared  with  the  33.1  cent  support  level  of  last  season.  The 
average  price  received  during  the  1952-53  season  was  33  cents  per  pound. 

The  quantity  of  cigar  tobacco  under  Government  loan  or  in  CCC 
inventories  at  the  end  of  January  was  about  12  1/2  million  pounds  — 
6.6  million,  type  5^  (Southern  V/isconsin);  a  little  over  2  million,  types 
h2-kk  (Ohio  filler) ;  nearly  3  million,  type  52  (Connecticut  Valley  Havana 
Seed);  and  about  .9  million,  type  51  (Connecticut  Valley  Broadleaf). 

Supplies 

Filler;    The  1953-5^  total  supply  of  continental  filler  types  kl-kh 
is  186  million  pounds — 9  1/2  percent  below  1952-53  and  the  smallest  in 
6  years.    The  1953  acreage  was  slightly  above  1952,  but  both  years  were 
substantially  below  any  previous  year  on  record.    Yields  per  acre  averaged 
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Table  1_5,~  Cigar  tobacco,  types  Ul-55:    Domestic  supplies,  disappGar:^.nce , 
and  season  average  price,  av'srage  193l|-38,  annual  1939-,^3 

 (Farm-sales  weight)  

;  Disappearance  ;  Average 
Supply    jyear  beginning:  price  per 

 ;        Oct.  1        ;  pound 

Million       Million     Million  Million 


:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

.ller  types  iil-ixU  1/  ' 

Av..,rage  193^1-33 

I  U8o9 

159  0  9 

208.8 

5u.U 

lOeU 

1939  : 

63,1 

iai.9 

205  »o 

5I40O 

11.7 

19l;0                ■  : 

6l4o7 

151.0 

215.7 

58,7 

12o0 

19i4l 

71,2 

157.0 

228o2 

6I0I4 

12.5 

19li2 

:  53o8 

l6ofc8 

220,6 

O7c0 

■  13.2 

I9I43  : 

U7oO 

153  06 

20O06 

55o2 

lo,6 

19Wi                   ■  ! 

il45,li 

20O0O  , 

57cl 

■19.5 

->  r^  I  (-' 

19li5  ! 

1  r'  1 

lli2.9 

looo3 

59e5 

3ii«0 

19ii6 

1  57.3 

126.8 

186a 

6\9  . 

32,8 

19)47  ■■ 

i  60,6 

122c2 

182«8 

.  59cl 

30c6 

19U8 

I     68 . 3 

123o7 

192  oO 

60«1 

25oO 

19li9  ! 

65oU 

131.9 

1970 

53  0  5 

2c  0  2 

1950  ! 

c5o7 

1143.0 

209  <  5 

52ol 

25o2 

19'5l 

1  6^,0 

I57cl; 

220. 14 

59oii 

■  19o6 

19^2  2/ 

161.- 0 

20^o5 

59oO 

25.2 

1953  2/ 

:  39.5 

lii6o5 

186.0 

.nder  t:''pes  ^?l-55  3/  ' 

Average  19314-38 

I  i4lo8 

165,1 

206,9 

60e5 

12o5 

1939 

:      63  o3 

116.6 

17^o9 

U5„0 

1606 

I9I4O 

I  67o9 

I3I4  9 

202  08 

6601 

lli.S 

19^1 

\  6I06 

136.7 

193.3 

60 -,U 

16^9 

19li2 

55  0  2 

l.''7o9 

193. ,1 

60, u  ■ 

20  oU 

19l;3 

!  5I0O 

126  o7 

177^7 

69  0  2 

30.3 

19)iU  ! 

\  Sl.l 

108o5 

I66a2 

61,9 

30.9 

19I4? 

I  63,5 

102.3 

165-^8 

62,3 

li7»7 

19U6 

103-5 

177-6 

53^9 

52,7 

1914? 

'      69  ok 

123o7 

19  3.1 

67,3 

■  U3«ii 

19U8                     •  - 

60,5 

125  c  8 

186.3 

63a 

UI.2 

I9I49 

61,7 

123c2 

I8i.„9 

U9o8 

36,0 

1950 

65  oO 

135,1 

20O0I 

57-6 

35«8 

1951 

:  Ii9c8 

Il4.2c5 

192c3 

57o5 

38,1 

19^2  2/ 

!  ii7c6 

I3I408 

182 

58=0 

3806 

1953  2/ 

'  147.1 

12iiol; 

171c5 

1/  Includes  small  quantity  of  tj'pe  US  in  19314-3^  average,  2/  Subject  to 
revision.    3/  Includes  small  quantity-  of  tvpe  56  through  19l|8c 


Lyps  ^T-nd 
year 


Production 


Stocks 
October  1 
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one-eighth  lower  than  in  1952  and  total  production  at  39  1/2  million 
pounds  was  do^-ra  11  percent.    The  Pennsylvania  crop  was  the  smalD.est  since 
1935  and  the  Ohio  crop  v^as  the  smallest  since  19^5  •    Carryover  of  filler 
on  October  1,  1953;  ^'as  l46- 1/'2  million  pounds--9  percent  less  than  a 
year  earlier. 

The  1952  crop  of  Puerto  Rican  filler  (type  h6) ,  harvested  mostly 
in  the  early  months  of  1953^  "-^a-s  over  3^  million  pounds--over  one-fifth, 
larger  than  in  the  previous  year.    Acreage  was  up  5  percent  end  yields  , 
per  acre  increased  around  15  percent.    The  1953  crop  acreage  (for  harvest 
in  early  195^)  has  been  forecast  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce  at  about  5  percent  above  last  year's.    Stocks  of 
Puerto  Rican  tobacco  in  the  United  Gtates  on  January  1  were  23  l/2  million 
pounds  (farm-sales  weight) --12  percent  lov^er  than  a  year  earlier.  Stocks 
on  the  Island  at  13.8  million  pounds  were  about  5  million  poiuads  above 
a  year  earlier  but  still  the  second  lowest  since  19^5,. 


Table  I6.-  Shipments  of  tobacco  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
United  States,  for  specified  periods 


Classifi- 
cation 

Average 
'    193^-3Q  ' 

1950   •  • 

1951 

1952  ;. 

January  -IJovember 

1952    ;  1953 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Stemmed 

17. h 

9.9 

10.2 

14.6 

11.8 

8.3 

Unstemmed 

.1 

3.5 

.6 

.5 

.9. 

Scrap 

5.0 

9.3 

3.1 

.  ■  6.5 

5.9 

3.6 

Total 

22.5 

19.2 

16. 8 

21.7 

18.2 

12  .-8 

1/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

Compiled  from  publications  and  Records  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Comnerce. 


Binder;    The  1953-5^  total  supply  .of  binder  types  51-55  is 
171  1/2  million  pounds— 6  percent  lower  than  in  1952-53        "the  smallest  .• 
since  19^5-^6.    The  1953  production  of  all  binder  t^^Tpes  combined  at  a 
little  over  U7  million  pounds,  although  only  about  1  percent  below  1952, 
was  the  smallest  since  193^.    Acreage  of  Connecticut  Broadleaf  (type  51) 
and  Southern  IJisconsin  (type  5^)  dec3.ined .  and  their  crops  vrere  7  and 
13  percent  lower,  respectively.    Acreage  of  Connecticut  Valley  Havana 
Seed  (type  52)  and  Northern  Wisconsin  (type  55)  increased  some  and  their 
crops  were  10  and  5  percent  larger,  respectively,  than  in  1952.  Produc- 
tion of  the  relatively  small  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Havana  Seed  (type  53) 
decreased  18  p^cent.    The  carryover  of  all  binder  types  combined  dropped 
to  12k. k  million — 8  percent  below  a  year  earlier.    Stocks  of  each  type  at 
the  beginning  of  the  195 3 -5^  marketing  year  were  less  than  a  year  earlier 
but  the  sharpest  drops  occurred  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  Havana  Seed  and 
Northern  V/isconsin  types . 
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195^1-  Marketing  Qviota 

On  October  29,  1953 ^  growers  of  continental  cigar  filler  and  binder 
tobacco,  except  Pennsylvania  Seedleaf  (type  ^l),  approved  a  marketing  quota 
on  the  next  three  crops --195^;  1955 ^  and  1956.    This  was  the  first  refer- 
endvun  for  these  types  in  which  quotas  for  3  years  were  approved.    Of  those 
voting,  77  percent  favored  quotas  for  3  years,  12.6  percent  were  for  1  year 
only,  and  10.4  percent  voted  against  quotas.    To  place  a  quota  into  effect 
requires  a  favorable  vote  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  growers  voting. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  type  ij-1  referendum,  about  three -fourths  of  the  growers 
voting  opposed  quotas. 

Based  on  the  proclaimed  quota,  the  resulting  195^  acreage  allotment 
for  types  42-^+4  (Ohio  filler)  and  51-55  (binder  types  principally  in 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Wisconsin,  and  also  some  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Minnesota)  is  i|-8,U52.    The  1953  harvested  acreage  in  these 
States  is  estimated  at  3^,700,    The  size  of  the  195^  crops  in  these  States 
will  depend  on  how  fully  the  allotments  are  planted  and  average  yields 
obtained  per  acre.    Average  prices  for  the  1953  crops  were  comparatively 
favorable  and  with  the  continuation  of  Government  price  support  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  (mandatory  when  quotas  are  in  effect),  some  increase  in 
harvested  acreage  may  be  expected  in  195^.    For  Pennsylvania  filler  type  4l, 
where  no  quota  is  in  effect,  an  increase  seems  likely  from  the  exceptionally 
low  acreage  of  each  of  the  last  2  years.  . 

Wrapper;    The  1953-5^  total  supply  of  cigar  wrapper  (types  61-62)  is 
32.9  million  pounds--8  percent  lower  than  the  peak  level  of  1952-53*  The 
1953  production  at  I3.6  million  pounds  was  do\m  7  percent  due  entirely  to 
the  drop  of  nearly  one-fourth  in  the  Georgia-Florida  (type  62)  crop.  The 
Connecticut  Valley  (type  61)  crop  was  a  little  larger  than  in  1952.  Carry- 
over last  July  1  (beginning  of  the  195 3 -5^  marketing  year  for  these  types) 
was  19.3  million  pounds- -9  percent  below  a  year  earlier  with  all  of  the 
decline  occiirring  in  type  6I.    On  January  1,  dealers'  and  manufacturers' 
stocks  of  Connecticut  Valley  wrapper  were  only  slightly  lower  than  a  year 
earlier  but  those  of  Georgia -Florida  wrapper  were  I3  percent  lower  than  on 
January  1,  1953* 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

The  total  disappearance  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  cigai*  filler  in 
the  1952-53  marketing  year,  59  million  pounds,  was  close  to  that  of  I95I-52. 
The  great  bulk  was  in  domestic  use,  primarily  cigars.    Cigar  output  in 
domestic  factories  in  1952-53  was  2|-  percent  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Only  about  two-thirds  of  a  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  was  exported 
— over  30  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.    The  principal  destinations 
were  Indochina,  Algeria,  Canada,  and  French  Equatorial  Africa. 

The  total  disappearance  of  the  combined  binder  types  51-55  in  the 
1952-53  marketing  year  was  58  million  pounds --a  little  larger  than  in 
I95I-52.    About  93  percent  of  the  total  was  used  domestically  and  the  rest 
was  e:cported.    Domestic  use  was  mainly  in  cigars  and  scrap  chewing  tobacco. 
Although  cigar  output  was  up  2^  percent,  output  of  scrap  chewing  declined 
a  little  between  1951-52  and  I952-53,    The  total  disappearances  of  the 
Northern  Wisconsin  and  Connecticut  Valley  types  increased  but  there  was  a 
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sharp  decrease  in  the  disappearance  of  the  Southern  Wisconein  type  compared 
with  a  year  earlier.    The  1952-53  exports  of  all  binder  types  combined 
amounted  to  around  3.9  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight) --up  about  one- 
third  above  each  of  the  2  preceding  years.    The  increase  was  mainly  due 
to  the  exceptionally  large  shipment  of  type  5^+  tobacco ;  principally  to 
East  Germany.    West  Germany  was  the  leading  outlet  for  binder  tobacco  ex- 
ports and  got  about  one -third  more  than  in  1951-52.    Belgium,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  also  got  more  but  less  went  to  Netherlands  and  Canada.    None  was 
recorded  for  Austria  in  contrast  to  around  1+00,000  pounds  in  1951-52. 
During  1952-53,  the  eigar  binder  exports  were  made  up  of  ^5  percent,  prin- 
cipally Wisconsin  tobacco j,  36  percent  Connecticut  Valley  Havana  Seed,  and 

Table  17.-  Cigar  tobacco,  types  61-62:    Dcmestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
and  season  average  price,  average  193^-38^  annual  1939-53 


(Farm- sales  weight) 


Type  and 
year 

: Production 

Istocks 
;july  1 

* 

:  Supply 

• 

:  Disappearance : 
:year  beginning; 
:       July  1  : 

Average 
price  per 
pound 

:  Million 
:  pounds 

Millior-.  Million 
pounds  pc\yids 

Million 
pounds 

Cents 

V7rapper  types  61-62 
Average  I93U-38 

11.8 

20.2 

9.3 

78.3 

1939 
19^0 
19^1 
19^2 

19^3 

:  9.5 
:  10.1 

0  2 

10.0 

10.1 
13.6 
12.7 
13.2 

I3c0 

21.5 
23.1 
22.8 
22. i; 
23.0 

7.9 
10. if 
9.6  ■ 
■9^h 
8.7 

67.7 
77.6 
98.1+ 
132.1 
167.7 

19hh  ; 

19^3  .  : 
1946  ; 
19^7  ; 
19hQ  • 

11-3 
11.2 

12.5 
13.5 
15.1 

lh.3 
14.7 
13.6 
13. h 
1^1.5 

25.6 

25.9 

26-I 
26.9 
29.6 

10.9 
12.3 
12,7 
12.1+ 
13.0 

196.1 
197.3  - 
23^^.0 
296.0 
27^^.0 

19^9 

1950  : 

1951  : 

1952  1/  : 

1953  1/  : 

17.3 
15.5 
li^•.9 

13.6 

16.6 

19.4 
20,0 
21,2 
19.3 

33.9 
3^.9 
3^.9 
35.8 

32.9 

lk,3 
lh.9 
13.7 
16.5 

201.0 
203.0 
19^.0 
198.0 

1/  Subject  to  revision. 


19  percent  Connecticut  Valley  Broadleaf .    In  the  previous  year,  e:<ports  of 
Wisconsin  tj^-pes  made  up  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  binder 
exports.    In  the  first  quarter  of  1953-5^1-  (October -December  1953),  ex^jorts 
of  binder  types  were  about  one -third  smaller  than  in  the  same  period  of  a 
year  earlier.    The  major  drops  were  in  binder  to  West  Germany,  East  Germany, 
ana  Sweden.    Belgi^um,  Netherlands,  and  Canada  took  considerably  more  in  the 
recent  period  tlian  in  October -December  1952. 
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The  total  disappearance  of  wrapper  (types  61-62)  during  July  1952- 
June  1953  ^as  l6  l/2  million  pound3--one-fif th  larger  than  in  1951"52  and  : 
the  largest  on  record.    Increases  occurred  in  "both  domestic  use  and  exports. 
The  1952-53  exports  were  22.  percent  larger  than  in  1951-52  and  accounted 
for  more  than  one-fourth  of  total  disappearance.    West  Germany,  "by  far 
the  leading  export  destination,  Canada,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  and  East ■ 
Germany  took:.more  hut  less  went  to  Denmaik,  Brazil,  and  Austria.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  1953-5^  marketing  year  (July-December ' 1953 ) ,  exports 
of  cigar  "wrapper  were  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  period  of  a 
year  earlier.    Less  went  to  V7est  Germany  and  Netherlands  hut  more  went 
to  Belgium,  Canada,  and  Denmark. 

Although  there  may  "be  some  variation  by  types,  the  total  disappearoncii 
of  cigar  tobacco  in  1953-5^  seems  likely  to.be  near  that  of  1952-53? 
mainly  because  domestic  cigar  consumption  is;  expected  to  be  near  last 
year ' s .  : 


Table  I8.-  Internal  Eevenue  collections  from. tobacco  products 

for  specified  periods. 


"Period 

Cigars 

;  1/ 

Cigarettes 

;    -2/    - : 

■Chewing  : 
and      '  : 
smoking  : 

Snuff 

•  Total 

;  ■  3/ 

:  Million 

Million 

Mi  Hi  on 

Million 

Million 

:  dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Average 

1930-3^ 

lh.3 

3Mk6 

56.9 

•  6.9 

U23.9 

1935-39 

12.8 

J+72.U 

5^.9 

•  6.7 

5^7.6 

igkO~kh 

21.0 

750.5  " 

50. u 

■  7.3 

83  3. .3 

:  38.2 

937.2  ■ 

U8.6' 

7.9 

1,03)+. 2 

I9U6  : 

i+7.5 

1,125.2  -  '• 

38.0 

'  7.1 

1,218.U 

19V7 

.  U7.I 

1;175.9 

35.9 

•■  7.1 

1,266.7 

19^+3 

■U6.7 

1.220.6-  ■ 

35.9 

7.5 

1;311.5 

19^9-  : 

■  ■  43.6 

1,233.1 

3^. .9 

■  7.*^ 

1.320.9 

1950  : 

k2.Q 

1,262.7 

3^.3  ' 

7.2 

l,3i^B.l 

1951  : 

kh.G 

1,359.9 

30.7"  ■ 

6.h 

.l,Ul^5.B 

1952  : 

^5.8 

1,579.6 

17.6  ■ 

3.9 

1,661.8 

1953     .  : 

1,5^6.0 

16.7  ■ 

3.9 

1,613.6 

1/  Includes  small  cigars. 
■   2/  Includes  large  cigarettes. 

■'3/-  Total  includes  cigarette  papers  and  tubes,  cigarette  and  cigar  floor 
taxes,  and  leaf  dealer  penalties  not  shown  separately  in  this  table. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the" Internal  Eevenue  Service. 
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Table  19o-  Acreage  of  tobacco  in  the  'United  States, 
by  class  and  typo,,  annual  1950-53,  and  percentages 


Class  and  t^-i^e 


Old  -^.nd- Middle  Belt,  t:^'pe  11 
Eastern  North  Carolina,  t^/pe  12 
South  Carolina,  type  13 
"  C^-orgia,  and  Florida,  tj'pe  Ih 

Total  flue-c'ordd,  types  11 -lU 

Virgirc.a,  type  21 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  type  22 

Kentucl-y  and  Tennessee,  type  23 

Total  Tire-cured,  types  21-23 

Burley,  type  31 

Maryland,  type  32 

One  Sucker,  type  35 
Green  River,  t'/pe  36 
Virginia  sun-cured,  t^'-pe  37 

Total  dark  air-cured,  types  35-37 

Pennsylvania  Seedleaf ,  typ.e  hi 
Miari  Valley,  types  Ii2-IiU 

Total  cigar  filler,  types  hX-hh 

Connecticut  Valley  Broadleaf,  t^'pe  51 
Conn«  Valley,  Havana  Seed,  tj.-pe  52 
N.  Y,  and  Pa.  Havana  Seed,  type  53 
Southern  'Jisconsin,  type  5U 
Northern  Wisconsin,  t^'pe  5^  ' 

Total  cigar  binder,  t^Tpes  51-55 

Conn,  Valley  Shade- grovjn,  type  61 
Ga,  and  Fla,  Shade-grown,  type  62 

Total  cigar  wrapper,  types  61-62 

Louisiana  Periquo,  t^TC  72 

Total  all  types 


;  Percent- 


1950  : 

■  1951  ; 

1952  i 

■  y 

1953    t^age  chance 
.  1/      :1952  to  1?53 

1,600 
acres 

i;000 
■acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000  : 
acres 

Percent 

. 193.0 

110.  a 

399.0 
356  cO 
22li,0 
13h-l 

397cO 
356,0 
22a, 0 

l^lic3 

359.0 

331.0 
207oO 
12a. 8 

-9.6 
•  -7.0 
-7.6 
-7,1 

95?oU 

l,113ol 

1,111.3  1,021.8 

-8.1 

29.8 

28.2 

9o8 
28.2 

9, a 

9,7 
28.3 
10.1 

-1,0 

ca 

7Ji 

52«9 

U9.0 

a7.a 

as.i 

1,5 

ao8c3 

a56.i 

a63.5 

a2a.9 

-So3 

50.0 

53,0 

50  cO 

a5.o 

-10,0 

16.2 

9.3 

3-2 

15.0 
8.0 

3.5 

ia.9 
80O 
3ca 

15.1 

3.2 

3-7 

lc3 
2,5 
8.8 

28.7 

26.5 

26  c  3 

27.^ 

2.7 

36.8 
7c8 

3ac6 

a»9 

23o0 
5c7 

2a  va 
a. 7 

6rl 

■   -.17  o5 

hli,6 

39.5 

28o7 

 29..1 

i.a 

10.1 
3.8 
1.0 

9.3 

12.8 

8.7 
6.6 
.6 

6.9 

8.9 

9.3 
5.9 
.5 

6.0 

9.a 

8.3 
6.3 

.a 

5.1 

9,9 

-10.8 
6.8 
-20.0 
-15.0 

5,3 

)'2oO 

31.7 

31.1 

30.0 

•  -3,5 

.«.3 

5,li 

8. a 
5,2 

7.9 

5.1 

7.6 

a«a 

■  -3.8 

.,  -13,7 

13.7 

13.6 

•  13c0 

12.0 

-7.7 

;  Jk 

.a 

.a 

.2 

2/-28.6 

!l, 599.0  1,782.9 

1,771.7 

1,63^.1 

-7.5 

1/  preliminary,      2/  Based  on  unrcanded  acreage, 
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Table  20«-  Tobaccoj    Yield  per  acre  in  the  United  States,  by  types 
for  specified  periods  with  percentages 


1939 
19U0 

191^1 
I9I42 
19U3 

19Uii- 
19h$ 
19h6 
19li7 
19U8 

19li9 
1950 
1951 

1952  2/ 

1953  V 


Av^l9.U7- 
h?  to 
1953 

1952  to 
1953 


922 
1,025 

905 
1,02U 

938 

1,069 
1,088 

1,137 
1,135 
1,233 

1,191 
1,312 
1,309 
1,229 
1,230 


868 
888 
935 
982 

9U3 

1,022 
951 
1,189 
1,031 
1,170 

1,189 
1,102 
1,215 
1,228 

1,06J4 


931 
i,oh5 
985 
980 
982 

1,189 
1,127 
1;256 
1,153 
1,396 

1,253 
1,222 

1,355 
1,U03 
1,3U7 


820 
850 

775 
7I1O 
590 

850 
525 
925 
795 
750 

825 
800 

785 
800 

825 


908 
905 
967 
1,037 
972 

1,116 
988 
1,215 
i,05U 
1,165 

1,133 
998 
1,197 

1;,286 

1,027 


1,292 
1,337 
1,197 
l,2h9 
l,2iil 

l,I;liO 
1,261 
1,1469 
1,U19 
1,566 

l,51i2 
l,h7U 
1,59U 
1,550 
1,359 


1,536 
1,530 
1,503 

1,520 

i;5ao 

1,5^8 
1,518 
1,519 
l,U95 
l,52U 

1,561 
1,5I;7 
1,572 
1,532 
1,570 


l,Olili 
922 
939 
963 

l,0iii4 

1,075 
1,001 
1,000 

992 

•998 

1,108 
1,130 
1,098 

1,125 
1,132 


Percentage  change 


Pet.  Pet' 


^cto  pct< 


pet.       Pet,  Pet, 


3,7       -5c8  6.3 


>1     -13eli  -li,0 


Uoli       -8.1      -9.9  2..8 


3  a     '-20.1     -12  o3  2c5 


:  Flue- 
:  cured 
:  ll-ll 

;  Dark 
*  air- 
cured 
;  35-37 

Cigar 

Period 

:  Fire- 
:  cured 
:  21-2[i 

*  Burley 

;  31  ; 

Mary- 
land 
32 

*  Filler 

:  ui-ii5 
;  i/  : 

Binder 

51-56 
1/ 

:Wrapper : 
:  61-62  : 

United 
States 

i  Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Average : 
I92U-28 

1929-33 
193h-38 

\  676 
!  707 
:  856 

767 
777. 
811 

807 
.  77.7 
819 

781 
683 
7h9 

78U 
803 

837 

l,3l|0 

1,035 
1,266 

1,256 
1,350 
l,ii65 

l,Oiil 
1,039 
95U 

765 

770 
865 

9U0 
1,036 

966 
1,023 
96h 

1,115 
l,09li 
1,181 
1,138 
l,27ii 

1,213 
1,269 
1,310 

1,273 
l,2ii9 


Pct_o_  Pct« 

9c6  3>h 
,.6  -1,9 


1/  Types  2li,  15,  and  56  ended  in  19^49,  1939,  and  I9W,  respectively c 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 
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Table  21»-  Tobacco  manufacturers:    Net  sales^  net  income, 
and  profit  ratios,  annual  19U7-52,  by  quarters  1952-53 


Year 
and 


Net 
sales 


Met 
income 


Per  dollar 
of  sales 


profit 


As  percentage  of 
stockholders'  equity 
(annual  basis) 


quarter 

I  Before 

i  After 

I  Before 

!  After  * 

Before  ] 

After 

: 

|f ederal [federal 

° federal 

1  federal.' 

federal  ', 

federal 

.*  tax 

[  tax 

.  tax 

!    tax  i 

tax 

tax 

:  Million 

Million  Million 

!  dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

19U7 

i  2,61il 

178 

109 

6,7 

hoi 

16  c6 

lOol 

.  3;08l 

257 

159 

8<.3 

22  cO 

13o7 

T  Q' lO 

3,061 

250 

156 

8.2 

5oi 

20o2 

12o6 

i  3,129 

281 

152 

9oO 

ii.9 

21c3 

11  o5 

5  3,329 

29h 

129 

8,8 

3.9 

21.8 

9.6 

,                                         New  series  1/ 

1951  ' 

•  3,378 

295 

129 

8.7 

3,8 

21<,7 

9o5 

1952  - 

3,702 

285 

120 

7o7 

3o2 

19r8 

8,U 

1952 

1  ! 

816 

61 

25 

7.2 

3eO 

17o7 

7.3 

2  • 

919 

69 

28 

7.5 

3'^0 

19a 

7o7 

3  : 

978 

80 

33 

8o2 

3ch 

21.9 

9oC 

h 

959 

75 

3h 

7o8 

3c5 

20.5 

9.3 

1953  i 

1  ! 

875 

65 

28 

l.h 

3o2 

17.9 

7c7 

2  : 

9liO 

90 

3h 

9.6 

3o7 

21,5 

9o5 

3  : 

992 

97 

39 

9.8 

3t9 

26cl 

I0o5 

1/  Although  not  strictly  comparable  to  the  series  previously 
published  for  the  years  19U7-51,  the  differences  disclosed  by  comparing 
the  new  series  with  the  old  series  for  the  year  1951  are  relatively 
minor. 
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